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THE DEMOCRACY. 



CHAPTER L 



AN INTEEIOR. 



Our dear old London has well-nigh as many 
characteristic diversities of aspect as the Eng- 
land to which she belongs ; and, when I ask 
you to step with a customer this evening into 
an oil-shop whose many paved windows are 
darkened by an overhanging story, you will 
know very well that my scene is not likely to 
be laid in Belgravia. The Italian warehouses 
of that quarter do not spread their sheets of 
plate glass to shelter from the weather a heap 
of paint-brushes, and the age-stained card of 
a loan society — " Mr. Murdoch, manager." 
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I THE DEMOCRACY. 

When I say, too, that the customer is received 
by a charity boy in an apron, who signals his 
master with a call of " Shop," you may guess 
that I have led you to one of the older quarters 
of London. You are, indeed, not far from 
Temple Bar. 

The shop is such a maze of goods that it 
looks a great deal larger than it is — like that 
umbrageous puzzle at Hampton Court, of 
which you are apt to estimate the area by 
the distance in winding ways between the 
circumference and the centre. Thus, before 
an elfin person can answer the call, he has to 
emerge from the cavernous gloom of a back 
parlour, bear to the right down an alley of 
suspended mops, take a sharp turn to the left 
to strike the narrow pathway through a 
meadow of varnish cans, and then once more 
alter his course to reach the high-road behind 
the counter. All old-fashioned shop interiors 
have their scenery of this kind ; and to make 
a more methodical arrangement of the wares 
would be as barbarous as to rebuild an Eng- 
lish village in American blocks. 

The elfin person has a big head and the 
hairless face of a young man who has been 
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unfortunate with his whiskers. I, who know 
a good deal about him, find it diflScult not to 
see an expression in his features that you 
might fail to detect there; but I think I 
may safely say that after you had met his 
glance you would never dream of the possi- 
bility of his being taken in with a doubtful 
shilling. His threadbare coat and shabby 
boots, worn slipper-wise, imply a conquest of 
vanity that would do credit to the most ad- 
vanced age; for the gold pin in his shirt-front 
shows that he could be well dressed if he had 
a mind to it. This voluntary self-surrender 
to unsightliness is very significant at eighteen 
— it argues money in the bank. 

" What I mean," he says, as he walks back 
into the parlour after serving the customer, 
"is, that it'll cost just twice as much at the 
very least, father." 

" Quite right, Peter," answers a tall, lean 
old man, seated by the empty fireplace (it 
is summer time). "A very proper way of 
looking at it; but I haven't forgotten that. 
Two people, five and twenty shillings a week; 
four people, fifty shillings. You've lost sight 
of one thing, though, my man. House-rent 
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the same for four as for two : coal and candle 
and a good deal more, likewise. Eoiock off 
ten shillings then, and it comes to two pound. 
We can do it for two pound, and allow a 
margin besides. I've gone into it. Then, 
you know, Paul might help in the business, 
and save three shillings slap with the boy." 

"A boarding-school brat instead of a charity 
school brat," observes Peter — " yes, father ; " 
but the tone implies a negative of the pro- 
position. 

" I've been figurin' it a bit," returns the 
father mildly, " and that's the way I make it 
— ^nearabouts, of course ; " and he hands his 
son an old shop bill with this estimate neatly 
drawn upon the back of it — 

Present Expenses of Family. 

Keep of Lucas Nethersole, aged 60 ... per annum £20 

,, Jreter ,, „ lo ... 
Shop-boy, charwoman, and extras 
Kent — free (see lodgers) 

Proposed Addition. 

Keep of Mary Nethersole, aged 52 ... 

)) Jraui ,, ,, iz ... 

Margin for clothes, etc., etc 



»» 


?» 


20 


»» 


»5 


15 


»> 


»» 





per annum £15 


» 


» 


15 


>» 


» 
• . • 


15 


Total 


£100 
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" IVe put it down by the year, but you can 
easily bring it to weeks. Reduce to shillings, 
pence, and farthings, and divide by fifty-two, 
you know, which brings it to less than the 
two pound." 

It is evident that Peter does not like the 
proposed addition in any form, but it is also 
evident that he does not dare to say so openly ; 
and this his father sees. " I suppose it's easy 
enough to keep a boy from boarding school 
on fifteen pounds a year ? " says Peter. His 
talk is peculiarly like a Chinaman's : the 
words may bear a hundred interpretations; 
it is the tone that fixes them to one. 

" We shall try it, Peter, my lad," returns 
the father; "we shall use our best endea- 
vours ; we shall make a humble attempt." 

" And as to her ? " says Peter, delicately 
intoning as much contempt as he thinks the 
other will endure. 

" Your mother," answers the old man softly, 
" was always a tractable sort of woman. Yes, 
she was always tractable, I will say that." 
Then, with a sudden change to a snarl of 
ferocity : " No man, woman, or child had 
better pretend to be anything else with Lucas 
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Nethersole. They must have money put b;^ 
else. It will never do for penniless beggars 
to talk about their * will ' and their * won't.' " 
Peter's sneer had wrought upon him, as Peter 
knew it would. He could not bear to think 
there was any other element of the question 
than his own resolve. 

"Yes, father," answers the weatherwise 
Peter submissively now, shrinking before the 
outburst he has provoked. 

" Don't talk to me," continued the other, 
"about fifteen pounds a year not being 
enough for the keep of a monkey boy ; and 
lodging found. I could live on twelve, and 
save." 

"Ah, you could," says the son, with a 
meeker meekness than before. In the old 
days Peter might have been accounted a 
wizard for this stroke. It laid the storm. 
"Tractable as she was, father, you was 
obliged to get rid of her," resumed the 
youth. 

"I wasn't so well off then, my man. I'd 
only just taken this business, and I didn't 
know how it might answer. Divine Pro- 
vidence alone knew. We know now. There 



I 
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can't be much mistake about a concern that's 
done over twenty pound a week for the last 
eight years," said the old man, swelling with 
the thought that Providence had now only a 
sleeping partnership in the promotion of his 
fortunes. 

" Besides " — and he pointed to the scrap of 
paper 'which still rested on Peter's knee — 
" I've allowed a margin ; and if it should 
cost a pound or two more — well, we can stand 
it — ^please God." Lucas had reflected in the 
mean while ; and he thought it better not to 
risk any unpleasantness with th^ higher 
agencies by seeming to ignore them. As he 
had often observed to his son — ^it might do 
good to say "Please God," and it couldn't 
possibly do harm. 

" Her clothes," continued Lucas, pursuing 
some train of thought of his own, "are all 
upstairs, just as she left 'em — laid up in 
lavender to keep away the moths. It cost 
a penny — a bunch of it. I don't know what 
made me buy lavender, for we had camphor 
in the shop. But I did buy it." 

At this point a mechanical cuckoo, ap- 
pearing at a kind of garret window in a 
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miniature Swiss cMlet on the mantelpiece, 
uttered ten mournful cries, and went indoors 
again. Looking at the lines about the old 
man's eye, one might have fancied a kingdom 
of the feathered tribe, with the bird of eve 
acting as watchman for the crow. At the 
moment the garret window closed on the 
cuckoo, the parlour door closed upon Peter, 
who had gone out to shut up the shop. The 
house was ordered by that cuckoo's note, and 
there was a sadness in the order in harmony 
with the bird's cry. 

The father too rose, and moving about with 
the habitual stoop of a tall man who had 
passed much of his life in houses that were 
rather too small for him, he seemed to be 
trying to give his sitting-room the finishing 
touches of neatness for the night. It was a 
vain endeavour, inasmuch as perfection has no 
comparative degree. The carpet was without 
a speck ; and, for order, every minutest ob- 
ject might have served for a new illustration 
of the argument of design. It was by no 
happy accident that the snuffer-tray lay 
exactly at right angles to the candlestick : 
it had never been in any other position, for, 
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even when botli were moved, they were made 
to preserve the same formation in their pas- 
sage through the air. The most that could 
be done was to lift them up, and lay them 
down again, just where they stood before, 
and with this Lucas was obliged to be con- 
tent. His own person offered the same 
hindrances to the exercise of his faculty. 
Not a rent in the old coat but had been 
patched long ago ; and as for the grey hair, 
that could no more depart from its fixity of 
curve to flow into confusion than the scroll- 
work of a cast-iron gate. But habit was 
imperious with him : he invariably made the 
attempt to " clear up " at ten o'clock — he 
invariably failed ; and, having failed, he as 
invariably turned his attention to that pro- 
vidential interposition of confusion — the 
charity boy, who was wont to set the supper 
table at this hour. 

" Curse you for a clumsy rascal ! " hisses the 
old man, his ears catching the rattle of two 
drinking mugs, which he wrenches from the 
hands of his domestic — adroitly contriving to 
pinch the lad's fingers in the act. " Will you 
learn to take your two paws to it, and save 
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money ? or will you dangle them on one 
finger, and be a penniless wretch all the days 
of your life ? " He liked to have an oppor- 
tunity of talking in this way to children ; it 
was what he called helping to bring them up. 

There was genuine passion in his voice, for 
the imminent destruction of property sent the 
keenest pangs to his heart ; and it had its 
effect on the listener, as all true passion must, 
let philosophy or stupidity's coat of mail be 
as thick as they may. The poor boy was 
well fenced in the last mentioned kind of 
armour, yet he trembled and felt qualmish 
imder the shock. His next burden was the 
plates, and he carried them with widely ex- 
tended arms, as though to keep them without 
the circle of each other's attraction. To the 
old man it was a beautiful and a comely 
sight, but any one who had prized the free 
play of a child's nature above the integrity 
of crockery might have witnessed it with 
other emotions. 

But, alas ! Lucas was destined to pay dearly 
for this contemplative joy. The plates were 
too wide apart ; and he was roused from his 
trance of contentment by the crash with 
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which one of them came to ruin against 
the mantelpiece. Guilt's terror begets new 
guilt: before the old man could utter a 
scream for the first plate, the boy had dropped 
the second. In the history of that house 
such occurrences were as earthquakes in the 
history of empires. 

Peter came running into the parlour a 
moment after. " There'll be an inquest, 
father, if you do," he said, as he loosed his 
parent's hand from the throat of the child. 
It was certainly a timely service: he had 
saved a life. 

The boy fled to the shop, and after a while 
Peter and the still malignant Lucas sat down 
to their meal. The boy was a new comer, 
else the aqcident had not happened. His 
predecessors invariably ran away just when 
Lucas had taught them to be old men ; and, 
once out of his care, they relapsed into child- 
hood again with startling rapidity. His task 
of forming a youth after his own image was 
therefore a Sisyphus labour — one effort ex- 
cepted. Peter had been always with him, 
and on Peter he had wrought his will. Peter 
had had no boyhood. He had " answered 
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the shop " at five years of age ; and at twelve 
had done business with the travellers from 
the wholesale houses. At ten he announced 
a discovery to his father- — ^how to tilt the 
scale, and save a quarter of an ounce. The 
old man was not altogether ignorant of it, 
but this spontaneous bias of the rightly 
trained faculties gave him unmeasured de- 
light. Since then, forgetting how much he 
had owed to nature and to opportunity in 
that conquest, he was for ever trying to 
repeat the triumph in his dealings with every 
child that came in his way. 

The poor errand boy had received his 
second lesson in self-effacement : he was now 
taking a third. He dreaded the dark, yet, 
while his master supped, he wag obliged to 
face it, for all the lights were out in the shop. 
A beam or two straggled in through the 
openings of the shutters, and falling here 
and there upon the oil cans, made the boy 
fancy those articles of merchandise were the 
ghosts of the dead, though at any other time 
he would have known them well enough for 
the property of the living. As he crept to 
and fro to touch, or to avoid them, according 
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to the impulse of the moment, his shins rang 
as it were a muffled peal on the different 
objects in his way, and his movements might 
have been traced by the sharp and frequent 
" Hush ! " with which he stilled the cries of 
his own pain. He at last found some relief 
from his terrors by pressing his face against 
the green-curtained window of the sitting- 
room for comfort of the sickly ray from the 
rushlight within. 

His name was just being mentioned at the 
supper-table — "To think of all the years 
we've lived with only a boy in the house, and 
we're to have a woman servant at last," ob- 
served Peter with a forced smile. 

" How did you find that out ? " asked his 
father dryly„ 

" Well, I only thought, father. You see, 
we can't have Thomas to do for us now 
there's two more coming home — one of 'em 
from boarding school. It wouldn't look well, 
father — would it ? But you forget to put 
down the keep of the gell in the estimate, 
father. Of course she'll have to sleep in the 
house. You can't have her in by the day, 
like Thomas there — can you, father ? " 
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" Anybody who comes to live in my house 
will have to live in my way ; that's all IVe 
got to say about it." 

" You seem to have made up your mind," 
retorted Peter, in a momentary flash of the 
ill temper he could not altogether hide. But 
his courage cooled even more quickly than it 
had fired ; and, as^ though fearing he might 
have scorched his parent, he added an 
imctious " father," as a lenitive for the smart 
of the woimd. 

" That's about it," returned Lucas ; and 
there was silence until the end of the meal. 
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CHAPTER II. 



RETROSPECTIVE. 



There was indeed no more to be said. Lucas 
Nethersole had determined to invite his run- 
away wife, with their youngest son, to return 
to his house. It was a reparation due to pro- 
priety, now that the two children were grow- 
ing up, and to Providence for the obligations 
he had always acknowledged in that quarter. 
Not that his relations with the government of 
the Universe had been without occasional mis- 
xmderstandings. Although he had married 
late in life, for instance. Providence had done 
him a bad turn in sending him children, 
and he had been obliged to resent it. He 
had suffered himself to forget the prudent 
resolution of years for the sake of a pretty 
face, and he had soon learned that marriage 
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and money, as subjects of consideration aiFect- 
ing conduct, are things that ought not to be 
kept apart — the sooner because, although by- 
no means penniless, he chose to account him- 
self a poor man. 

He came of hard-headed farming folk — a 
stock of hereditary money-grubbers, in whose 
almost pure miser's blood, however, there was 
an old taint of unthrift which had shown 
itself again after his father was born. Lucas 
had been bred in poverty, and at an early 
age had been sent, without a trade, or other 
means of earning a livelihood, into the great 
world. He walked to London, lived for 
some years — ^he hardly knew how, but, 
whether as odd man, waiter, shopman, or 
shopkeeper, always contrived to put money 
in his purse. He was a shopman when he 
married, yet he had an account at the bank. 
The birth of a child caused him to draw upon 
this hoard, and for the first time in his life 
to end a week poorer than he had begun it. 
He was alarmed, but the strange joy of 
paternity lightened his sense of the loss. A 
second child made the same demand upon his 
savings, without bringing him the same 
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relief. Soon after came the death of his 
firstborn. Nature had not entirely lost her 
empire over the father's heart: he grieved, 
but with a chequered feeling in which the 
lump sum that would have to be put down 
for the funeral expenses was assigned its 
share of concern. He could have better 
borne that the girl should have lived on to 
have " robbed " him, as he phrased it, by- 
finer degrees. He transferred his affection to 
the survivor, Peter ; but when, in due time, 
his quiver was again enriched, he began to 
protest in acts as well as in words. He shook 
knives at little Paul, the new baby, and made 
faces like the received portraits of Bluebeard 
in the story books. The unconscious infant 
took no notice of him whatever, but the 
mother's heart leaped for fear. One day the 
grimace was more than usually hideous, and 
it frightened her clean out of the house, with 
the baby at her breast. It was all he wanted, 
for it left him nearly free of what many of 
his class, with a fine tact, call encumbrances, 
and he saved more and more money every 
day. Peter remained with him, but he 
reckoned on making his profit out of the 

VOL. I. c 
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child in after years. He had neither seen his 
wife, nor spent one penny on her since she 
ran away, though he knew where she was to 
be found. 

As he sat now, meditating on this event so 
long after it had happened, he was quite pre- 
pared to admit that his conduct had been 
harsh, but he could not call it wrong. There 
is no etiquette in a death grapple; and his 
worldly salvation still seemed to him to have 
depended on his freeing himself from the 
costly obligations he had contracted at the 
altar. In his idea, the one imperious necessity 
of existence was to make yourself well to do. 
He had learned that from the lips of a heart- 
broken mother in a dismantled home, and the 
lesson had commended itself at once to his 
feelings of the moment, and for ever to his 
disposition. What was thrift in his boyhood, 
with his maturity came to its own full age, 
and was avarice. All interests and affections 
that hindered the free play of this ruling 
passion must be cut away from it like corrupt 
flesh of the body. Money was the root of all 
the good he could clearly discern in the world ; 
and even in the dim realms of thought, feel- 
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ing, and aspiration beyond his ken, there was 
a faint glimmer of something that must be 
gold. Priests looked to it as a reward for 
their holiness, and poets for their song. It 
was exchangeable for all commodities — not 
for food and raiment alone, but for respect 
and affection. And, as Lucas was human, 
the last were not altogether without value in 
his eyes. He might dispense with them at 
need, but their influence was agreeable in 
itself as warmth to a Spartan. 

All roads lead to Rome ; and every line of 
thought ends in a reason for a right action. 
Had Lucas felt a keener craving for his wife's 
love, he must still have driven her away from 
him until his savings had given him a title to 
the possession. He had hated his father ; and 
he thought it the most natural thing in the 
world that the merely nominal head of a 
family, in which the usual order of depend- 
ence is reversed, should be a man abhorred. 

He made his calculations for prosperity, and 
events showed that he was right. A year or 
two after his wife's flight he had taken the 
business in which we find him ; and he had 
saved money ever since at a rapid increase on 
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the old rate. At the age of sixteen the pre- 
cocious Peter, with a little schooling added to 
his natural inheritance of shrewdness, was 
enabled to relieve his father of all but the 
most general care of supervision in the man- 
agement at the shop. Lucas then turned 
money-lender, and he was the " Mr. Murdoch " 
of the loan society's card in his window. 
His office was, however, in a neighbourhood 
sufficiently remote from his dwelling-place 
to enable him to preserve the secret of his 
identity. 

Yet the soul of Lucas was not possessed 
with one passion. He loved order nearly as 
much as he loved gold. But it was that 
order, dear to small minds, which is better 
expressed by the term nattiness. The har- 
mony of the perpendicular and the horizontal 
was the holiday pleasure of his spirit; and 
the strongest root of his avarice was his 
hatred of the disorder of superfluity. A 
shaven lawn was his ideal of the beauty 
of landscape, and he held that a well-swept 
carpet was the surest sign of a happy 
home. On the rare occasions on which he 
was false to avarice, the passion for house- 
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hold symmetry had led him astray. He knew 
his foible while he yielded to it — like the 
drunkard; and foresaw the bitterness of re- 
pentance without avail. Thus, after being 
worried a whole year by the distressing con- 
sciousness of a pair of tongs and a poker of 
unequal length, he stole in one day with a 
poker of the proper dimensions under his 
coat, and quietly hid the shorter implement 
while Peter's back was turned, to save himself 
from what he felt would be the deserved 
shame of detection. . 

His very desire to have all his family 
around him again was in part due to this 
passion for completeness. Hitherto his life 
had been in the nature of a sacrifice ; he had 
been obliged to deny himself some pleasures 
to save the gold that was the source of all. 
He had fed his body sparingly, and had 
almost starved his soul. Now, however, he 
would enjoy the family affections, and good 
eating and drinking, as the complement to his 
perfect being. He even dared in his secret 
reveries to whisper the word "jollity " in rela* 
tion to the remainder of his existence. He 
would shed his old coat of self-denial and 
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appear in a gayer plumage of use and wont, 
never doubting that Nature would be as 
compliant to bis needs in tbis respect as sbe 
is to tbose of tbe birds. And it seemed to 
bim quite reasonable to invite bis wife to 
take up tbe broken tbread of tbe family life, 
and to begin loving wbere sbe bad left oflF, 
Her tenderness and tbe boy's, be tbought, 
must immediately answer to tbe appeal, for 
be was in a position to do so mucb good for 
tbem if tbey bebaved tbemselves to bis liking. 
It was because Peter was very mucb of bis 
father's way of thinking as to tbe right way 
of winning hearts that be had opposfed tbe 
project. He bad not heard of it for tbe first 
time on tbis occasion : for weeks past it bad 
b^n revealing itself in bints and half-audible 
Bjflrmurings of meditation and resolve; not 
till to-day, however, had it been openly de- 
clared. Peter dreaded tbe return of bis 
mother and bis brother, because be wanted 
to become his father's sole heir. It may seem 
strange, that a youth of eighteen should form 
a wish of tbis nature, but remember who has 
bad the care of Peter's mind. Before he bad 
learned the Lord's Prayer Peter knew tbe 
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tises of a savings bank. The human spirit is 
just as ductile as the exercises of acrobats and 
the customs of savages have shown the human 
form to be. Marvellous that by making the 
child's skull grow against a board you 
should be able to give the man's crown the 
flatness of a billiard-table, but equally marvel- 
lous that you may reshape most of the pro- 
pensities by an analogous process. 

Peter inherited a taste for hoarding from 
his father ; and as he had been carefully kept 
from the evil example of children who loved 
to spend their money on sweets, he grew up 
in the belief that the promptings of avarice 
and the voice of nature were one and the 
same thing. As he became useful in the shop 
he was rewarded with wage ; and he was a 
small capitalist at the time of the opening of 
this story. He was old-fashioned, because he 
had been bred in his father's school of man- 
ners. For other traits of his disposition we 
must look to another source. For all his 
training by a man, he was still the son of 
woman ; and the woman's nature had left its 
mark upon his own. He was timorous as a 
hare, as though his mother had borne him in 
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the midst of terrors and of tribulation. He 
had an ahnost superstitious dread of his 
father, as of some image which had scared 
him in the earliest sleep of infancy, to form a 
part of the very structure of his memory from 
that time forth. This impulse of fear found 
purpose and reason in his calculations of self- 
interest, for to have displeased the old man 
would have been to forfeit the hoped-for 
reversion of his gold ; so Peter, as we have 
seen, combated the new project only as far as 
he dared. And he had dared very much, his 
nature being taken into account. In general, 
he was a mere echo of the father's speech, 
nay, often the very mouthpiece of his thought, 
so well did he know the workings of the old 
man's mind. Lucas, of course, like the rest 
of us, loved to be confirmed in this way by an 
independent inquirer. At times, however, 
the would-be echo returned the wrong note, 
for the boy could not be wholly transformed 
into the man until time had given the finish- 
ing touch to the work. The child peeped out 
now. When supper was over, Petea: mislaid 
his father's shppers for revenge, and then, 
wishing a dutiful good-night to the dd man, 
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he went upstairs to bed for fear of betraying 
his disappointment and rage. 

Lucas sat up and wrote a letter to his wife, 
which he posted that night. When he came 
back from the post-office, he drew from his 
pocket a small lump of coal that he had 
picked up in the street by the light of the 
summer moon, and laying his treasure on the 
hob for use the next morning, crept upstairs 
with the thought of a day well spent. 
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CHAPTER III. 



JANE NETHERSOLE. 



A COMFORTABLY fumished room in a quiet 
London street ; a woman seated at a large 
work table reading a letter — ^a tall and finely- 
formed woman, with a dark face, still well 
featured, and with a tenderness of expression 
that no doubt extends to the eyes, although 
we cannot see them just now, for they are cast 
down; much litter of dress-making . on the 
table, and some on the floor, where it has 
been allowed to fall in a sort of concentration 
of all the faculties of the workwoman on the 
one business of getting a letter read. It is 
Jane Nethersole, with this message from her 
husband in her hands : — 

" My own dear Jane, 

" After a silence of many years, I 
now take up my pen to write to you, hoping 
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that it finds you and the boy well in health 
and strength, as, Heaven be praised, it 
leaver Peter and I. Many changes have 
happened since we met, Jane, but I am still 
in the shop, and likely to continue so, with 
no opposition to speak of in the neighbour- 
hood. We do an average of twenty-one 
pound a week, but the place seems lonely 
without you, dear Jane, for I have often 
thought that I did not treat you right. 

" Jane, dear, will you come back? Poor 
Peter is always talking of his mother; and 
I cannot be happy as I am, although a man 
of means. I have turned a corner in life, and 
left hard work behind me ; and now I mean 
to enjoy myself. If we had both our children 
imder one roof with our two selves, it would 
look more respectable, and I should have a 
hot supper every night — ^which is out of the 
question now, there being so few in family. 
You know, my dear wife, I am not a flighty 
man, and I mean what I say. There would 
be plenty of good living, and of the best ; 
a barrel of beer always in. the house, and 
nothing owing for it; and another when 
that was gone. I would apprentice the boy, 
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and make a man of him. If you would say 
on what day you would be ready, dear Jane, 
I would send a truck for your boxes and 
things without any expense to you. So, with 
kisses from self and Peter, no more at present 
from your loving husband, 

"Lucas Nethersole." 

" P.S. — Everything is just as you left it, 
with some trifling alterations. The chest of 
drawers that used to stand by the window is 
moved round so as to face the fireplace. I 
have mended the old armchair twice, and it 
is as strong as ever; and I have bought a 
beauty for you that was once in a nobleman's 
family, almost as good as new." 

The postscript was written on a piece of 
coarse shop paper, carefully trimmed and 
pasted to the sheet of "note." A stamped 
and directed envelope which had fallen from 
the letter lay at the woman's feet. 

What Jane Nethersole thinks of this letter 
and what we may think of it are, of a surety, 
very different things. We, probably, shall 
notice the strange construction, and, stranger 
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than tills, the writer's reference to those 
emotional circumstances, the business, the 
hot suppers, and the barrel of beer ; as we 
learn more of the wife and mother, this last 
wonder will grow on us. She notices none 
of these things. She thinks it a letter full 
of tenderness — -for him. Her heart swells 
with gratitude to Heaven — with compassion 
for this humiliated victim of its judgments. 
She reads a cruel anguish in every line. We 
are wiser, but only because we saw him 
writing, and heard him talk. Lucas may 
have been wiser still. We should have 
prophesied absolute failure for the missive: 
Lucas thought it the cunningest he had ever 
written. He was so far right that his poor 
phrasing has veiled for her the very de- 
formities of character it might reveal to 
every other eye. He has a great conceit of 
his letter-writing, of his power to deceive 
mankind in general, and woman in particular, 
with the legerdemain of the pen. 

She thought nothing amiss of the piece of 
shop paper, and she drew the brightest 
auguries from the cream-laid sheet. How 
his ^character was changing — ^had changed : 
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a whole sheet of good note paper, when he 
nearly always used to write letters of mere 
affection on scraps ! 

She went to a drawer in the adjoining 
bedroom, and took out her poor treasures 
of the love tokens of the past. The letters 
she had received from him before marriage 
had, of course, a certain propriety of ap- 
pearance, for young Love cannot count the 
stationer's costs. They were mostly written 
on blue office paper, with a margin ruled; 
one was even pink hued, and frilled at the 
edges, and it bore faint traces of perfume — 
all indications of a perfect tumult of feeling 
in the frugal lover's breast. In fact it con- 
tained the offer of his hand and heart. He 
seemed, however, to have bethought him of 
a partial atonement for his recklessness at the 
eleventh hour, by enclosing the dear-bought 
missive in an old envelope turned inside out, 
and bearing his own name and address at the 
back. In the communications subsequent to 
marriage this atonement was made in fidl. 
When absent from home, Lucas had generally 
economized both his money and his energies 
by sending old newspapers to his wife, to 
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signify that he was ahve and well. Now 
and then he had written a few words in the 
margin — less, it may he presumed, for the 
pleasure of expressing a sentiment, than for 
the satisfaction of transmitting it at book- 
post rates. He had, indeed, often referred 
to these inexpensive memorials of his regard 
and of the news of the day before yesterday 
as beautiful examples of the art of kilKng two 
birds with one stone. 

One other letter, too, the wife looked at. 
It was penned in a big round hand, and was 
of recent date ; and it stated that the exami- 
nation at a certain " Classical and Commer- 
cial Academy" would take place in a few 
days, and requested "the pleasure of your 
company on that occasion." It was signed 
"Paul Nethersole," and addressed to "My 
dear parents," for the master who had drawn 
up the original draft did not know that a 
separation had made his pupil fatherless in 
respect of school fees. 

Holding the father's and the son's letters 
in her hands, Jane sat by the open drawer, 
and mused. The proposal had startled her 
so much that she could not examine it with 
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attention. Her mind, as it were, played 
truant amidst all the collateral circumstances, 
but shunned the main issue. She knew that 
Lucas had lied when he wrote " Poor Peter 
is always talking of his mother," yet she 
thought the more of the old man's need of 
affection when she saw him using this paltry 
artifice to gain it. It had always grieved her 
that she had been obliged to leave the boy 
with his father when she ran away, but she 
knew that Lucas had a tenderness for him, 
and would use him well, and she felt that it 
might be better to leave this nest-egg of 
family affection in the all but desolate home. 
She had had news of the child from time to 
time through trusty spies, who had gone to 
the shop ostensibly for candles or soap, but 
really to gauge the depth of Peter's affection 
for his absent mother. She had waited out- 
side the house while they questioned him, 
often peeping the while through the crannies 
of the piled stock in the window at the little 
prodigy of acuteness behind the coimter. 
Their reports were disheartening. Peter 
fenced with their questions with a cruel skill, 
and showed an indifference at the mention 
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of her name more painful than insult or 
opprobrium. 

"^Poor Peter is always talking of his 
mother,' " she said aloud — " always talking of 
how he hates her, I suppose he means ; " and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

But tears necessitated the relief of action. 
"To be sitting here crying," said Jane to 
herself reproachfully, " when my lady's dress 
must be finished to-night ! " She threw the 
letters back into her drawer, and hurried to 
the workroom. 

She remained quietly busy until the after- 
noon, when she had a visitor. Miss Morley, a 
maiden of uncertain age, who knew her story. 
Miss Morley could hardly have failed to know 
it, seeing that, during the ten years' intimacy 
of the pair, it had been their chief topic. 
Women alone seem capable of thus nourish- 
ing their activity of spirit on the meagre 
fare of one theme. Empires rise and fall, 
the world changes, and a fresh newspaper is 
printed every day, yet nothing seems to 
tempt the home-keeping sex to break their 
narrow bounds of purely domestic speculation. 

" Mary, I'm so glad to see you," said Jane ; 

VOL. I. li 
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" I want to speak to you about Lucas — ^about 
my husband." 

" Don't talk of him, my dear," said Miss 
Morley, and she at once proceeded to show 
the sincerity of this recommendation by her- 
self talking of him at great length. It was 
Miss Morley 's way. She hardly ever talked 
of any one else ; and though, perhaps, she 
was resolved that every discussion of this 
fruitful topic should be the last one, she 
never failed to let herself be tempted by an 
opportimity of presenting it in a new point 
of view. 

" You never knew how to manage him, 
Jane. You did not set a proper value on 
yourself. I would have had that man at my 
feet." 

" Yes, yes, I know, but " 

"Down on his knees would I have had 
that man," repeated Miss Morley, whose 
knowledge of the other sex was chiefly de- 
rived from old illustrated romances, in which 
they were represented in that attitude. " I 
should have liked to see him trying to 
frighten me as he frightened you : I would 
have felled him with a look." 
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Miss Morley rehearsed the look, yet her 
friend's chair was not rendered vacant. Per- 
haps the other woman shared, as it were, the 
trade secret of its terrors. One eagle can 
scarcely be expected to blink before another's 
glance. 

"Mary," said Mrs. Nethersole suddenly, 
" it's no use talking. He's asked me to come 
and live with him again." 

" If you do go," said Miss Morley, " I'll 
never speak to you again." It was the first 
utterance that suggested itself in the flurry 
of Miss Morley's spirits. As yet her startled 
mind had not seized the proportions of the 
idea, and she could only hit out wildly 
against the disturber, like the occupants of a 
camp surprised in the dark. 

Jane was prepared for this and for much 
more, but she was destined to be disap- 
pointed. Miss Morley had been a perfectly 
disinterested detractor of Lucas. He had 
never conferred any benefits on her, and he 
had injured her friend. But now it was 
borne in upon her suddenly that he ought to 
be made instrumental to her own glory. She 
would teach Jane how to conquer this man. 
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Miss Morley had never seen Lucas ; she had 
only heard of him as a kind of savage, and 
she believed that she had art enough to bring 
his rugged nature under the dominion of law. 
In her theory of society, it was the function 
of woman to play Timotheus to man's Alex- 
ander — to drive him to ruin if she pleased, 
or to win him to his salvation. Hitherto, 
although the charmer had been ready, there 
had been no one to charm. In day-dreams 
before her looking-glass Miss Morley often 
rehearsed scenes of quarrel with an imaginary 
male creature, and subdued him perfectly. 
When he showed himself insensible to pathos, 
she tried a bravura style of raillery, and 
when both failed, she simply felled him with 
the before-mentioned look of haughty eon- 
tempt. She had never before viewed the 
prospect of a reconciliation between Jane and 
Lucas in this light, and novelty now gave it 
an additional charm. 

The letter was read and discussed. At the 
end of a long debate Miss Morley said, " Gro 
back and set him to rights," and with this 
parting device she left Jane to her own 
thoughts. 
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While she sits in that good company, let 
us say a few words about her past life. 
When she left Lucas she was penniless, but 
she soon earned a living by her skill with 
her needle. Her story became known to a 
few ; her goodness, sweetness of disposition, 
and, above all, her taste in making dresses 
manifested themselves to a wider circle. The 
Countess Fermor, a person of wealth and 
fashion, learned her secret, felt for her, gave 
her work suited to her powers, and from that 
time her prosperity was assured. Women of 
humbler position were glad to take their 
drawing-room robes of a dressmaker who 
supplied the morning gown of a Court lady. 
Jane lived in the comfort and decency dear 
to a woman*s heart, and for her happiness 
she had a child to love. 

Little Paul throve famously. She lived 
for him : dressed him, as her friends put it, 
like a nobleman's child, and lavished on him 
every penny which her care for his future 
allowed her to spend. He was just a little 
spoiled, but he was none the worse for it. 
He loved his mother as the source of all that 
was distinctively pleasant in his limited 
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experience of life. The noblest aflfections 
often have this selfish beginning. Her 
tenderness for him taught her to guard 
against its own excess. She sent him to a 
boarding-school, where she felt he would be 
better disciplined because less loved. When 
he came home for his holidays he did very 
nearly as he liked, and no harm came of it. 
These two months out of the twelve — at 
Midsummer and at Christmas — passed as in 
a dream of happiness for mother and son. 
He knew that he had a father and a brother ; 
but he knew no more. They were alive and 
well, and his mother would take him to see 
them one day, though not just yet. So she 
answered his questionings, and it suflBced 
him, for at the opening of our story he was 
only twelve years old. He knew of no other 
relations. At the time of her marriage Jane 
was a London workwoman alone in the 
world. 

Jane sits a long while in reverie. Her 
mind is already made up as to the acceptance 
of Lucas's proposal, though she hardly knows 
it. All good reasons, that is to say all strong 
impulses, tend that way. Lucas may do so 
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much good for the boy she has with her ; and 
she yearns to win the love of the other child, 
from whom she has lived apart. Yet she will 
still keep up the fiction of indecision, until 
she has kissed Paul once more. She will 
fetch him home for the holidays to-morrow, 
and then — she will see. Meanwhile, she is 
happy in the thought that she has done her 
best for him. He is receiving what she 
believes to be the best schooling to be had in 
England, under a master who is not merely a 
man of learning, but a pattern of morality 
and fine manners. 
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CHAPTER lY. 



A SCHOOLMASTER. 



He began life as an auctioneer and failed. 
There was a school to be sold in his neigh- 
bourhood : he bought it. It could not be 
carried on without a schoolmaster : he turned 
schoolmaster, and did well. 

He certainly wrote a beautiful hand. 

For book learning, he had none of it. 
" Bless you," he was wont to say, " you can 
command all that if you have capital. You 
can buy anything in the open market, from 
Latin and Greek to a good moral example." 
He was right. 

His prospectuses, though, were his own. 
The ushers polished them, but he struck out 
the leading ideas — "To those wishing to 
educate their sons for the honourable career 
of a British trader, the Classical and Com- 
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mercial Academy conducted by Mr. Osborne 
J. Spry, M.R.C.P., F.A.S.L., offers unrivalled 
advantages. All branches of study con- 
nected with the exchange of commodities 
are cultivated with peculiar care, while those 
that adorn the mind are not neglected. 
Finished penmanship and a knowledge of 
arithmetic are guaranteed; also the pupils 
are taught to do their duty in every relation 
of life. Mr. Osborne J. Spry rests his claim 
to the confidence of parents and guardians on 
the fact that in the work of tuition he follows 
a practical method to projctical ends. Terms, 
inclusive, thirty guineas. For testimonials, 
see other side." 

" He is a good man," said Mrs. Nethersole ; 
and she sent her son to him. 

See him standing there on the platform in 
his schoolroom this bright June afternoon. 
It is breaking-up day ; his pupils are giving 
their holiday entertainment to parents and 
guardians, and he is in the midst of them. 
You could hardly find a more edifying spec- 
tacle in the pulpit itself. He is tall, as 
though his frame were meant to be a symbol 
of aspiration to youthful minds. He wears 
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a white tie. His expression is designed to 
show that much learning has made him sad. 
The spareness of his hair gives him a false 
forehead ; his brow is neither high nor broad, 
but he has a vast acreage of baldness that 
may conceivably overlay the richest deposits 
of genius and of learning. Some of the boys 
declare that he shaves for this effect. He is 
solemn just now, as we have seen, but there 
is an occasional twinkle in his eye which has 
a meaning for the wise : it may be surmised 
that he could troll a catch and empty a 
tankard with the best, were he out of the 
shop. Dealing in education, he is obliged to 
pay more attention to the dignity of expres- 
sion than if he were dealing in currants. It 
is a necessity of the situation ; and we must 
allow every man to conduct his business in 
his own way. 

His pupils are for the most part sons of 
publicans, who are picking up a little educa- 
tion before going into the trade. Their 
fathers have risen from the cellar to the bar 
parlour on the slenderest stock of learning, 
and have become more and more sensible of 
their own poverty of ideas as they have per- 
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ceived the increasing brilliancy of customers. 
It is a terrible thing to hear people in the 
luncheon bar talking about Epaminondas, 
or the Eastern question, and to be unable 
to contribute in kind. It " lowers a house." 
And so, the son who is to inherit the busi- 
ness must have what the publican calls a 
first-rate education ; that is, he must go to 
any Osborne J. Spry whose offer to sell that 
desirable thing can be found in the adver- 
tising sheets of the newspapers. 

The young tapsters at present look just as 
cherubic as the sons of the clergy. Nature 
generously gives mankind a new start with 
every generation. They stand in a row 
behind their preceptor, each with a college 
cap under his arm. It is a " commercial," 
but it is also a "classical" academy, and 
Osborne J. Spry insists on this head covering 
because he knows his kind. 

He tried to introduce fagging among the 
" young gentlemen," but it failed. It was one 
of the few mistakes of his life.* Fagging and 
collegiate caps, as Mr. Spry put it, would 
give a classical tone to any school. Many of 
the parents saw the matter in this light ; but 
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one of them, a burly cheesemonger, whose 
son had been thrashed for refusing to black a 
pair of boots, put an end to the practice 
by thrashing Mr. Spry. The academy was 
therefore but half classical ; and it did not 
offer that interesting example of the primitive 
division of society into masters and slaves 
that may be found in superior institutions. 

The "parents and guardians" of Mr. Spry's 
circulars sit in front of the platform in the 
spacious schoolroom, and gaze with all theix 
eyes on the master of their choice. Among 
them are family parties, including cousins to 
the third and fourth degree, who have come 
from distant parts to see a miracle in the 
attainments of a particular pupil, their 
relation. From the miracle they naturally 
look to the worker of it. They venerate Mr. 
Spry, these plethorically prosperous middle 
men and their wives. Most of the pupils 
share the same sentiment; perhaps in all 
that vast assembly his wife is the only one 
who does not regard him as something above 
mankind. The proverb about heroism and 
domestic intimacy is somewhat musty by this 
time. 
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The entertainment is to consist chiefly of 
recitations, mingled with vivd voce examina- 
tions, to test the work and show the methods 
of the school. In regard to the last, Mr. 
Spry explains from time to time that his 
great object is to train his pupils for a career 
of public usefulness — he means keeping a 
shop. The first essay, read by a timid pupil 
of eleven, is " On the Character of the British 
Merchant," and of this it may be enough to 
say — to use an expressive vulgarism — that 
the British merchant's own mother might fail 
to recognize him by the description. 

" The ancients," says the little boy in sing- 
song, " were our superiors in most things, 
but not in business. Their annals of great- 
ness do not furnish us with any type of the 
commercial prince of our own land. Simple 
in his tastes, upright in all his dealings, inca- 
pable of deception, and actuated by the loftiest 
principle and the nicest sense of honour, the 
British merchant has raised trade to the 
dignity of arts and arms." The little boy 
believes what he recites in so far as he under- 
stands it ; the usher who wrote the essay for 
him — for all his diffuseness on the subject — 
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has contrived to keep his real opinions to 
himself. 

The little boy's father, who is a grocer, 
feels an uneasy delight. As a parent, he is 
refreshed by the contemplation of the inno- 
cence of his child ; as a tradesman, he has to 
look forward to the future, when the little 
boy, with all these platitudes at his tongue's 
end, will have to assist in the blending of 
the teas. 

His neighbour, a publican, thinks the edu- 
cation at this school is too " finnikin," and 
contemplates the withdrawal of his son. 

" List of past prize-holders," calls out Mr. 
Spry, solemnly, programme in hand. 

A healthy-looking, well-built boy, seemingly 
about thirteen years old, steps on the plat- 
form in the costume known as young gentle- 
men's full dress. There is a flush of shyness 
on his dark cheek as he makes his bow to the 
audience. His large eyes wander nervously 
round the room until they rest on his mother's 
face, when they light up in response to her 
smile of loving recognition. It is Paul 
Nethersole : judge of the holiness of pride in 
Jane's heart. 
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" Mr. Nethersole.," says Mr. Spry in a tone 
of tender solemnity, " kindly give me the 
names and present positions in life of the 
young gentlemen who have gained first prizes 
in this academy." 

The boy recites as proudly as if he were 
reading out the muster-roll of Thermopylae — 

" First year. — Spagley, double first, Arith- 
metic and Ornamental Writing : now junior 
partner, Spagley and Sons, button makers, 
London. 

" Second year. — Murdoch, Chemistry : now 
proprietor Murdoch's Universal Pill Manu- 
factory, Bow Common " 

Paul goes on until he has exhausted the 
list of honours for all the twelve years the 
academy has been in existence. He seems 
to touch every branch of study, only to adorn 
it with the name of some distinguished pupil 
who has turned his learning to practical 
account in pounds, shillings, and pence. The 
mother hears him, and, with the ambition of 
her class, prays that he too may see his way 
to the attainment of some imiversal button 
or universal pill, that shall bring the glory of 
prosperity to his manhood and old age. And 
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I doubt whether any mother of history eVer 
threw a greater fervour into the more romantic 
petition that her son might live for the good 
of his country and his king. 

"We will now," says Mr. Spry, still keeping 
his favourite " show " pupil on the platform, 
"give some examples of our mode of teaching. 
Our great principle is : * Whenever you get a 
fact, label it and put it away in the mind ; 
whenever you want a fact, refer to the label.' 
For an analogy, drawn . from business pur- 
suits, ladies and gentlemen, it is precisely like 
the system of bottling wines. I take a great 
personage of the past, ladies and gentlemen 

— King John Mr. Nethersole, be so 

obliging as to state what that monarch did." 

" He signed Magna Charta, sir," answers 
Paul with fire. 

" What is his label, Mr. Nethersole ? " 

" ' Charter,' sir." 

" Put him away then, Mr. Nethersole ; and 
now, sir, what other illustrious name do you 
find in the same receptacle of your mind — or, 
as one might say, ladies and gentlemen, in 
the same bin ? — Ahem ! " 

" Henry II. and Charles II., sir." 
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" And what did they do ? " 

" Henry granted charters to corporate 
towns, sir, and Charles called them in." 

Mr. Osborne Spry smiled as serenely as the 
mountebank when his canary has turned up 
the promised ace. 

" It's wonderful, by Gr — eorge ! " said the 
publican, convinced against his will. 

" * Bins,' you know," said his neighbour, 
the grocer, " that's the idea. It is wonderful. 
But they'll have to take care of the leakage, 
though, eh ? " And the two laughed with a 
great relish, and felt at peace with all mankind. 

" In the name of my fellow pupils " 

began a shrill-voiced orator, who had suddenly 
made his way to the front of the platform 
during the applause. 

Silence was at once restored. 
" I beg to present our esteemed pre- 
ceptor with this porcupine-quill pen-holder, 
and inkstand mounted in gold, as a slight 

testimonial of gratitude, esteem, and " 

The little pupil seemed to have forgotten 
his part. 

" And affection," said Mr. Osborne Spry in 
a prompter's whisper. 

VOL. I. E 
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" And aflfection," repeated the little pupil 
aloud. 

Mr. Osborne Spry gave a fine start of sur- 
prise, and eyed the pupil : the pupil looked 
down at his own shoes, and held the porcu- 
pine quill up towards Mr. Spry : the parents 
and guardians rose as one man and cheered. 
It was a magnificent spectacle. 

There is a history behind all these great 
public ceremonials, and it should always be 
left in the background. The spontaneous 
tribute of the pupils was suggested by an 
usher. The pupils gave sixpence each, and 
went on credit for their nuts. They sub- 
scribed under the very nose of Mr. Spry, yet 
he saw them not, being intent on loftier 
subjects of contemplation. When all was 
gathered in there was a deficit, yet the ink- 
stand and penholder were bought. No one 
knew who found the means : no one knows 
to this hour — the sparrows are fed in this 
way. 

Mr. Spry is visibly affected. He gasps. 
He pats the little pupil on the head. He 
gently essays to put the porcupine quill away 
from him as though it were a proffered 
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crown. But finally lie consents to take it ; 
and, readjusting his white neckcloth to his 
swollen neck, he says, in a voice like the 
ringing of a muffled bell, with long pauses 
between the strokes — 

"Ladies and gentleman, our little friend has 
fairly overpowered me. Could I have fore- 
seen this, deeply as I appreciate it, I should 
have taken steps to frustrate his generous 
intention. Ladies and gentlemen, the pre- 
ceptor's true testimonial is in these intelligent 
faces — the faces of your offspring entrusted 
to his care. He seeks not the public honours 
of the statesman and the conqueror ; enough 
for him if he can enjoy in solitude the reward 
of an approving conscience permitted to the 
sage." Mr. Spry continued to talk in this 
strain until he saw the publican yawn, when 
he wound up still more magnificently, and 
put the pen behind his ear with a flourish 
that again evoked the rapturous enthusiasm 
of his audience. 

" He is a good man," said Mrs. Nethersole 
to herself once more. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A GREAT LADY. 



" Mother," said Paul, when he walked home- 
wards with her for the holidays, " I know 
such a lot;" and he tumbled out in a confused 
heap of talk the contents of all the " bins " of 
his mind of Mr. Spry's filling. There they 
lay, scraps of history and geography, bits of 
grammar and arithmetic, fag ends of the 
useful, and washings of the ornamental arts 
— with labels, and without labels, truly a 
strange store of strengthening medicines for 
the ills and the conflicts of life. For quackish 
compounds of this sort commend me to the 
lower middle-class academy. The tinker's son 
and the lord's son have each a chance in the 
public schools, but, alas ! for the offspring of 
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tlie small tradesman in the hands of the 
privately enterprising Osborne Sprys. 

Paul's mother was delighted : she would 
call at Lady Fermor's on her way home, and 
let her see this prodigy of a boy. Her lady- 
ship had already shown a kindly interest in 
Paul ; she had given his mother little pre- 
sents for him, and had even deigned to look 
on him once with her own eyes, and to advise 
him to be good. 

They made their way into the great town 
mansion by the area gate. The boy was 
clamorous at first to know why they did not 
knock at the fine door — ^it seemed the simpler 
plan, but he was soon tongue-tied by his 
mother's hasty rebuke, by the splendour of 
the footman, and, above all, by the strange 
noiselessness of his own tread on the thickly 
carpeted stairs. The stately repose of the 
house awed him into silence by association of 
ideas. He felt a singing in his ears, like a 
diver who hears in a new element only a faint 
echo of the tumults of the old one. 

Her ladyship was one of those rare persons 
by whose composure the world may measure 
its own vibrations of spirit. She had not 
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even the remains of beauty : the thing you 
first noticed in her face was a deformity — a 
projecting tooth ; but she so evidently made 
no account of it that you were obliged to do 
the same. Paul siunmed up his impressions 
when he came away by asking his mother 
whether she thought the Countess would 
scream if the house were on fire. He said 
nothing just now, though, and Jane's attempt 
to display his gifts ended in complete failure. 
He remained passive while her ladyship ad- 
mired his growth, his fine eyes, and his dark 
hair, and said that his face showed he was his 
mother's boy. Dutiful inquiries were made 
in return about Earl Fermor, her fedyship's 
son at Oxford ; and Paul, assuming that his 
lordship too was his mother's boy, pictured 
him as of a repellent propriety of manners, 
A little daughter was also mentioned ; and 
Paul wondered if she ever tore her 
clothes. 

He was told to retire to a comer of the 
room while Jane held a low-toned consult- 
ation with her patroness. Their talk did 
not excite his curiosity : women's topics have 
generally very little interest for boys ; but 
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te was glad to hear Lady Fermor say, " Go 
back,* by all means," because it brought the 
conversation to a close. No one had offered 
him cake ; romping was out of the question 
in that house ; it was a relief to him to be 
once more in the street, where there was sun- 
shine, at the least. 

There was a gentle elation in his mother s 
manner. She seemed to think it a fine 
thing to be permitted to receive good advice 
in a mansion. She enjoined Paul to do 
always what was right, to the end that he 
might never want the countenance of his 
superiors. She told him of the grandeur of 
this family, the number of its servants, the 
cost of its meanest pleasures. Twenty guineas 
had been paid for a doll's house for Lady 
Henrietta, aged eleven. The handle of her 
battledore was made of crimson leather edged 
with gold. These belongings of luxury and 
of a material refinement that seemed at the 
same time spiritual to the coarser perceptions 
of the boy, with what he heard of her beauty 
and her pride of look, made him associate the 
image of the little lady with old ideas of the 
royalty of fairyland. 
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" I should like to grow up and be her hus- 
band," said Paul. 

His mother started, as though blasphemy 
had fallen from his lips. 

" It is presumptuous and wicked to say 
such things, my dear, even in play. She is a 
bom lady. Such fancies bring folks in our 
station to harm." And having thus humbled 
his aspirations to a more becoming level, she 
asked him if he had ever thought how nice it 
would be to serve in a shop with his own 
name written over the door. 

Paul was taken aback in his turn. Shops 
had been sneered at in the academy by the 
only two boys whose fathers were privileged 
to live on a salary. But his mother, growing 
more earnest in tone, began to tell him as 
much of his history as it was proper for him 
to know, and by slow degrees brought him to 
see the real drift of her question. 

Poor Paul ! it was a wide leap from fairy- 
land to a chandler's shop, but he made it — 
tempted by the hope of agreeable novelty in 
any change of condition. The wisdom that 
keeps dulness in one mind all the days of its 
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life was not his by nature, thougk experience 
might bring him that precious gift. Before 
they reached their old home, therefore, the 
boy was quite eager to go and see the new 
one. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE NEW HOME, 



Three weeks have passed : Paul and his 
mother are in the father's home. 

How variously beautiful the ceremonies of 
welcome in the world. Some tribes of men 
scatter flowers, some slay the pick of their 
flocks, some make offering of their richest 
treasure when the wished-for being re-enters 
the house, who is henceforth to be above all 
treasure in the owner's heart. Hymns and 
music, and reverences of a nobly affected 
humility, have also graced these great occa- 
casions ere now, and especially in the more 
ancient days. 

Most of these observances were omitted 
when Jane Nethersole returned to her hus- 
band's home. Lucas simply pointed to the 
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open street-door, and said, " Gro in," while he 
stayed behind to finish a quarrel with the 
cabman about the fare. Jane ran into the 
shop to find Peter. " Mind the oil," said that 
youth, holding up his hands to caution her off 
his breast. " How d'ye do ? " She walked 
into the severely cheerless sitting-room, and 
her tears flowed. 

Paul was by her side. " Mother," he said, 
" I don't like it. Let's go back." Poor little 
mouse ! he was on the wrong side of the trap. 
The cabman was heard threatening a sum- 
mons as he drove away. Lucas struggled 
into the room with the last box. It was all 
over with the old life. 

The new one was ushered in with no solem- 
nities ; it was as though a fresh servant had 
come into the house — ^that was all. There was 
no more need of tenderness, Lucas thought, 
now that his wife had come home, than there 
might be of complimentary civility to a cus- 
tomer after a bargain had been struck. Peter 
was very decidedly of the same way of 
thinking. For three mornings running his 
mother kissed him when they met at break- 
fast. On the fourth morning he declined the 
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embrace : " We can't keep this up, you know. 
Hadn't we better begin as we mean to go 

There was some excuse for Lucas. He was 
sensible of the want of a flowing courtesy of 
manner, a wider range of emotion, and of 
feeling for himself and for those about him. 
He yearned too for social relaxation, even for 
the elegant dissipation of a pipe o' evenings, 
and a mug of ale. Man does not live by work 
alone. Lucas sometimes thought of pleasure, 
and had visions of the fine old British trades- 
man seated in the brown parlour of a tavern, 
when the day's task was done, and " passing 
the time of day " with his kind ; his soul 
expanding in mild jokes, the safe truisms of 
wit, in wheezy dissertations on public topics, 
and, now and then, in wheezier song. 

But all these delights were as the end and 
crown of a striving life. They belonged to an 
earthly paradise of which frugal men were to 
have the key, when the last needful penny 
had been earned, and everything "put in 
order." Unfortunately for Lucas, his wife 
had brought home with her several box loads 
of knick-knacks — Chinese hand-screens, flower- 
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stands, and what not, which it behoved him 
to incorporate with the rest of his household 
store, and that was a work of time. He was 
not sensible of their hideous incongruity 
with his sombre furniture, and he toiled away 
at a task as hopeless as that of fitting a pea- 
cock's tail to a raven's back. This, he pro- 
mised himself, should be his final labour ; he 
would afterwards begin — to quote a favourite 
poetical formula — to be as happy as the day 
was long. 

Jane, in her simplicity, thought of helping 
him, and planned a pretty little domestic sur- 
prise. One night, when he came back from 
the loan office, he found his sitting-room 
tricked out like a cheap Jack's booth at a fair 
— china statuettes on the mantelpiece ; views 
of Margate by moonlight, and of the Rialto, 
on the walls ; and the god of Love holding a 
filagree fly-cage over the almost sacred fabric 
of the cuckoo clock. He first became aware 
of these changes by stumbling over an uuq- 
wonted footstool, placed, with his slippers, 
in front of his chair. The apartment was 
arranged so symmetrically that, as on a board 
of ninepins, if one thing fell, it carried some- 
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thing else along with it. Lucas broke a 
bracket, and, in trying to save himself, nar- 
rowly missed his precious clock. 

The noise brought Peter to the door, and 
that youth looked with a quiet triumph on 
the group — the startled mother, Paul grin- 
ning at " the fim " in a comer, and Lucas 
making his way out of the ruins. But 
when Peter saw his father's face, he thought 
it better to betake himself to the shop 
again. 

Lucas was livid with rage. He had not only 
hurt his shin, but he had suffered a far more 
painful abrasion of the spirit in this feminine 
innovation on the methods of his house. A 
wrathful man is terrible to see, let the occa- 
sion of his rage be as ridiculous as it may. 
Jane sickened with fright, and cowered before 
his look. She knew its meaning : it was one 
of her most vivid remembrances of the old 
life. 

" Gro to bed," hissed Lucas, " get into the 
street — get out of my way — ^you dare — ^you 
dare ! " There was a perfect method in his 
seeming incoherence, and she knew it. As 
he talked he broke the fragments of the 
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bracket in finer pieces, with trembling hands. 
He was simply murderous, and he feared 
himself. 

Thereafter, he planned the readjustment 
of his household goods without interference. 
He rose early, he lay down late, and he spoke 
little, for he was moody with the sense of a 
great imdertaking. The worst of it was 
that, as it always happens in the search after 
perfection, new Alps on Alps of the unattain- 
able came in view. He had a few books, old 
classics chosen for their covers rather than 
for their contents, and bought as bargains 
because they had long since grown out of 
fashion with the world. To these were now 
added certain modern productions of Jane's 
store. He arranged the collection by sizes ; 
and then they were out of " uniformity " as 
to subjects. He arranged them by subjects ; 
and then they were out of uniformity as to 
size. Her copy of Longfellow would stand 
up full two inches higher than his copy of 
Pamell. It was heart-breaking ; but, for the 
present, he saw no way out of the diflSculty, 
and he was obliged to leave them so. During 
all this time he struggled grimly with his 
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own trials, and sought no help or counsel 
from any one. His fataiily watched him in 
sympathetic desolation of spirit, not, however, 
uncheered by the hope of one day seeing the 
new nest ready, and hearing his chirrup of 
glee. At present they heard only the 
cuckoo's notes, as that mournful bird sung 
the requiem of the hours still dying, one by 
one, with no legacy of joy. 

To Paul, and indeed to his mother, the 
old man's behaviour was more or less of a 
mystery. That whirlwind blast of passion 
had, however, driven one illusion out of 
Jane's mind. She understood that her part, 
now as heretofore, was self-effacement. The 
Lucas of to-day was the Lucas of all her 
wasted life of marriage. For all his promises 
of better government, he was still her abso- 
lute king. That letter, which should have 
been the charter of her liberties, was now a 
mere curiosity of composition. Every reform 
was suspended, including the fair-sounding 
decree about the purchase of the barrel of 
ale. Their drink was water, and not the 
water of the brook, but of the London 
cistern ; the table was stinted in every way. 
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The old real self of impulse and nature had 
carried it over the new sham self of art and 
good resolutions. Lucas was a miser still. 
His housekeeping was barbarous and gro- 
tesque, full of mean shifts, and entailing 
keen and degrading privations on one who, 
like Jane, had lived generously, according to 
the notions of her class. 

To Paul his father was, at first, both 
amusing and terrible, like the ugly, evil- 
minded agents of fairy tale. The boy would 
watch him for hours of evenings, as Jack 
might have watched the giant. He was 
so different from the father proper of 
school tradition. He gave no " tips," and 
no kisses, and showed no curiosity about 
the acquirements of his son. He forbade 
laughter because it was noisy, play because 
it made a litter, and reading because it wore 
out the books. He was merely an agent 
of repression, who furthered nothing, and, 
as such, he soon became tiresome. With 
this feeling of contemptuous weariness in 
his mind, Paul gradually learned to class 
his father with all other disagreeable things, 
with " bogies " that frightened you, and 
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insects that made your flesh creep with their 
touch. 

Pending his father's choice of an occupa- 
tion for him he had no employment of any 
kind. So he gave himself up to mere brood- 
ing generally, an unwholesome exercise for 
a child. He remembered the plenty, the 
comfort, and the liberty he had enjoyed under 
his mother's roof; and, contrasting the two 
homes, thought the present one no better 
than a cage. 

Nor was this all. That visit to Lady 
Fermor's had been as a revelation to him of 
the refinement that may be found in home 
life. What a difference between the two 
dwellings — and between their inmates ! 
Lucas and her ladyship ; Peter and Hen- 
rietta Fermor — what contrasts ! In the latter 
case, it may be remarked, Paul's judgment 
was necessarily somewhat defective, inasmuch 
as he had never seen Lady Henrietta. But 
he had imagined her very much to his own 
satisfaction from the circumstantial evidence 
of dreamy reverie. She was a young girl — 
she must be beautiful ; she lived amid refine- 
ments — she must be refined. She must be 
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gifted, for she had many teachers ; and her 
voice must be like the soft sweet concert of 
the song of birds and the ripple of a foimtain, 
which he had teard as he passed the con- 
servatory door in her mother's house. 

How nice it would be to have such a play- 
fellow, instead of Peter. Paul one day 
ventured to hint something of the kind in 
the hearing of Lucas, who observed to his 
wife, with biting complacency, that " such as 
them" — meaning the Fermor family — were 
not for " such as him "-meanmg his son 
Paul. Jane assented, as though he had 
spoken of some perfectly well known distinc- 
tion of types in the animal world. 

Paul was stung to the quick. He was 
old enough to see that his parents had in 
their mind a difference, not of circumstances 
only, but of race. " Such as him ! " There 
were tribes of English, then ; and he was 
of the lower ! That view had never before 
struck him. He had thought that the ideal 
Henrietta would be as proud to receive 
his admiration as he was pleased to offer 
it ; but this new fancy picture of her as 
a fairy queen, with all the attributes — in- 
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eluding, perhaps, all the airs — of caste, was 
very wounding to self-love. He began to 
dislike her, and this change of feeling seemed 
to deprive his fancy of all the romance which 
for such natures is the salt of life. 
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CHAPTER YIL 



BROTHER PETER. 



To Peter alone was Lucas perfectly in- 
telligible. That youth, indeed, was master of 
the secrets of all the family. He saw one's 
fear and the other's dislike of the old man, 
and he meditated the subtlest schemes for 
turning both sentiments to his own advan- 
tage. He simulated a hearty affection for 
Paul, and secretly urged him to games in- 
volving the possibility of domestic confusion. 
He affected a happy carelessness of manner 
meant to induce the same thing in his 
brother's habits. He encouraged him to play 
in the narrow shop when Lucas was from 
home, and pleasantly bade him "shy 'em 
anywhere," when the latter complained that 
the goods on the counter were in the way. 
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In a short time, therefore, he might hope to 
have a very pretty list of breakages with 
which he could ruin his brother at one stroke 
by placing it in the father's hands. With a 
Court to move in, instead of a chandler's 
shop, who knows but Peter might have been 
accounted great ? 

Paul took aU this seeming kindness in 
good part, but love sharpened the mother's 
instinct of danger, and made her keenly ap- 
prehensive of Peter's wiles. As fast as Paul 
did damage at his brother's instigation, she 
repaired it. She was striving for a great end 
— ^that Lucas should be induced to look as 
kindly on the younger as on the elder son, 
and to place him as well in the world. She 
could not but feel that Peter had other views. 
Peter, on his part, saw that she was aware of 
him; so there arose a barrier of suspicion 
between the pair. Paul was no party to the 
silent strife, for she could not bear to warn 
him, lest she should seem to be sowing dis- 
sension between the pair. 

Thus suspected and watched, Peter's powers 
rose to the height of the occasion. He 
exerted himself to please Paul in a manner 
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almost terrible to witness. He, who had 
scarcely ever had a true game in his life, 
became sportive as a kitten. He played 
gravely, awkwardly, like Age trying to amuse 
Infancy, but he played for all that. For a 
worthy parallel to it, we must take the 
great French cardinal dancing to ingratiate 
himself with the fair. He smacked his 
brother, and ran away, inviting the other to 
chase and chastise him lovingly in return. 
He hid himself, and cried " Whoop ! " He 
practised a rare gift of suggesting, by 
which he threw on the other the initiative 
of amusements likely to prove destructive to 
property. 

And one day fortime played into his hand 
by sending a customer to the shop for two 
ounces of gunpowder, when Paul was stand- 
ing by. 

" Do you keep gimpowder, then ? " said 
Paul, with kindling eyes, as the man left 
the shop. 

" Yes," answered his brother innocently, 
" but we only sell it to grown-up people. 
Boys wouldn't know what to do with it." 

" Wouldn't they, though ? Why, you can 
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make fizgigs of it that blaze like Vesuvius, 
the burning mountain." 

"Only fancy! How fine!" 

" Haven't you ever seen one ? " 

" Never." 

"Oh, I wish I had some powder!" said 
Paul. 

" I mustn't give it you, though," said the 
other. " We keep it in this drawer," he ob- 
served, as he left the shop. 

Alas, for poor weak human nature ! when 
Peter came back the fizgig was made. 

" The sparks fly out all roimd," explained 
Paul, " and then it goes off with a bang." 

" My eye ! " exclaimed the other ; " but 
wouldn't it make a noise ? " 

".We might cover it up with something," 
suggested his brother. 

" A hat, or something of that sort," ob- 
served Peter. " There is a hat on the shelf 
in the passage, but you mustn't use that — it's 
father's." 

" It wouldn't hurt the hat," said Paul. 

" Wouldn't it, now ? " said Peter ; " I dare 
say not." 

Peter hummed a tune : Paul stood irreso- 
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lute for a few moments, and then fetched 

the hat. 

Peter's back was turned, and he was busy 
in a comer when his brother came in. 

" See," said Paul—" it's alight." 

" Oh, I wouldn't, if I was you," said the 
other earnestly ; " I wouldn't, now. Can't 
you put it out ? Oh, what a jolly blaze ! " 

Paul's eyes were almost as brilliantly alive 
with excitement. Mount Vesuvius burned 
rapidly away until the fire reached its 
base. 

" It's going off now," said Paul ; and he 
covered it with his father's hat. 

It went off; and something struck the 
ceiling, and then fluttered heavily to the 
ground. It was the crown of the hat ! 

Jane flew into the shop on the wings of 
terror. What if the explosion was some 
effect of Peter's unnatural malevolence, and 
he had blown up his brother ? That was her 
first thought. 

In one lightning glance she saw two 
things — Paul alive ; his father's best hat a 
roofless ruin — and with the more than elec- 
trical quickness of feeling she fell from joy 
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to despair. Some readers will, no doubt, find 
the equivalent of a whole volume of comment 
on Lucas's domestic system, in the feet that 
it could make a mother show nearly as much 
terror for the loss of a hat as gratitude for 
the preservation of a son. 

" Who did it ? " she asked with passionate 
emphasis, and fixing her eye upon Peter. 

" I did, mother," said his brother. 

^ But who told you to do it — ^you foolish, 
you mad child ? " 

" I told him not to do it," said Peter, " if 
that's what you mean — didn't I, now ? Come, 
don't be afraid." 

" Afraid ! " echoed the other, stung boy like 
into an ostentation of courage by the barest 
mention of fear. " Of course you did. Mother, 
it was all my fault." 

Jane kept her thoughts to herself, and with 
reason. Peter had at last got the decisive 
advantage over the new-comers for which he 
had toiled. He had but to speak to open 
upon them the flood-gates of his father's 
wrath. She turned pale with fear at that 
thought. Besides, why waste the precious 
minutes in reproaches ? In less than an hour 
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Lucas would be at home, but there was just 
time to try to repair the damage. She set 
about this task with an energy almost frightful 
to witness. Paul ran for needle and thread, 
as men sometimes run for a doctor. She 
stitched, and ironed, and brushed, and prayed; 
and, in a word, got the hat recrowned after 
a fashion, and put away in its place (to 
remain there henceforward as the skeleton in 
the house), just three minutes before Lucas 
came in. The danger past for the present, 
she went to her bedroom and gave way to a 
passion of tears. It was a storm in a teacup, 
if you like, but still a storm for the poor 
insect clinging to the brim. 

Lucas, strangely enough, was in the best 
of spirits this evening : save for that copy of 
Longfellow that would not stand properly in 
the rank of books, all was at last in perfect 
order in the house. And a sole remaining 
diflficulty might fairly be ignored when so 
many had been overcome. It was now time 
to begin to be happy — nay, to indulge in the 
elegant dissipations becoming a tradesman 
and the father of a family who had done well 
in the world. When supper was done he 
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walked to the cupboard and took down a 
clean pipe, which he had treasured for years 
for this great occasion, and then, gravely un- 
folding a paper of tobacco, began slowly and 
awkwardly to fill the bowl. 

His family regarded him with awe-struck 
silence : he was going to learn to smoke. 

" It's a mixture of herbs, and very mild," 
said Lucas, misinterpreting their looks. " It 
won't make anybody's head ache. Paul, give 
me a light." 

His son obeyed him with far more hesita- 
tion than he had shown in setting fire to the 
gunpowder. As he held out the wisp of 
paper, Lucas, with a quite unwonted display 
of affection, called him "a good boy," and 
patted him on the head. 

The caress made Jane tremble. She 
thought of the hat. 

But just then Lucas had no suspicions in his 
mind. There was no room for them. All the 
energies of his nature were bent to that 
supreme undertaking, the lighting of the 
first pipe. He " drew " at the flame with a 
force that made him grimace like a Grothic 
mask. He filled his mouth with smoke, and 
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swallowed the noxious draught, and then he 
choked, 

"There's a knack in it," he gasped out, 
when he recovered himself, " though it looks 
easy enough/' Thereafter he drew more 
gently, and diminished the intensity of his 
fits of suffocation to such an extent that he 
almost began to believe he was enjoying him- 
self. " All settled and comfortable at last," 
he murmured, as he looked round on his com- 
pleted home — his prints, his books, his rectan- 
gular furniture, his cuckoo clock, his silent 
femily ; Peter making up his accounts, Jane 
sewing, and Paul staring at his father, as the 
sole amusement against which there was no 
express prohibition. " You might hear a pin 
drop," thought Lucas, with gratitude to his 
Maker. 

But that look round had made him aware 
of one domestic object not yet "placed," " If 
it were not for that boy, now," he mused, 
fixing his eye upon Paul. " To-morrow," he 
continued, banishing his uneasiness by a rare 
effort of self-control, — " yes, I'll think about 
him to-morrow." He had promised himself 
that he would begin to be happy to-day, and 
he would keep his word. 
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" You had a friend," lie said presently, to 
his wife's unspeakable astonishment — "Miss 
Morley : why don't you ask her to tea ? " 

A tea-party in Lucas's house ! A picnic in 
the grounds of Buckingham Palace could not 
have appeared a greater undertaking. Jane 
thought she had all along misunderstood him. 
He was going to begin to be kind. She had 
misunderstood him, indeed, but not in the 
manner she supposed. He was simply full of 
the new-found perfection of his home and 
life, and he wanted some one to witness his 
triumph. At present all that he had achieved 
was but as a hidden jewel ; and it was highly 
agreeable to him that the first person to be 
dazzled by its brightness should be a friend 
of his wife. 

He mused all the long evening ; wondered 
what Miss Morley would think of him and 
his sitting-room, and pictured her leaving his 
house with a smile on her lips, but with a 
touch of envy at her heart, to spread the 
report of his wife's abounding comfort and 
prosperity. 

" Jane," he murmured, after a long silence, 
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"you may order a tea-cake; and I'll bring 
home a bundle of water-creases. They make 
larger ones at the other end of the town." 

He was determined to give Miss Morley a 
reception. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

MISS MORLEY COMES TO TEA. 

Before going any further, the author must 
bespeak the indulgence of one who, he is 
sure, is the gentlest of all gentle readers. 
Here we are at the eighth of those most 
critical opening chapters of a book, and there 
has not been a single scene of high life, not a 
hint of love. " We were led into a chandler's 
shop at the beginning," it may be said ; " we 
have hardly been allowed to leave it ; and, 
worse still, there is no sign of relief in the 
heading of this present portion." What can 
the author say in reply ? Nothing, but to ask 
for indulgence, and to promise that, come 
what may, a lord shall be brought in by-and- 
by, and there shall be a little love-making too. 
His modesty is the cause of his present re- 
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luctance to introduce the aristocratic element. 
Other novelists have dealt so exhaustively 
with the manners of the upper classes, that 
in this well-reaped field which they have 
made their own, there seems to be hardly so 
much as a single wheat-ear of observation left 
for the most industrious gleaner. The same 
may be said in regard to their treatment of 
love. It is not from choice, but from ne- 
cessity, that the author has attempted to 
exhibit another frailty of mankind. Let the 
reader but bear with him, then, and he will 
do his best, once more promising that, at 
whatever cost, the lord and the lover shall 
eventually come upon the scene. 

The philosophers tell us that we live in a 
world of illusions, and I am far from denying 
that they have aptly proved it by the be- 
wildering nature of their speculations. 
But I never feel so certain that they are 
right as when I watch the behaviour of 
human beings in society — such blindness, 
such deception, as to one another's characters, 
motives, feelings, — nay, as to their own. One 
might paraphrase the jest of Wellington, and 
say that any encounter of wits, whether 
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loving or hostile, is but a series of mistakes 
of this nature, and that the victory is to him 
who makes the fewer. 

Assimie that a giant and a dwarf met in the 
arena, under some enchantment that makes 
the latter think his foe a pigmy, and the 
former hold that he is matched with a 
colossus ; we should manifestly have very 
wild hitting, and a chance stroke would 
decide the fight. Yet, shorn of such gross- 
ness of proportion, this kind of illusion is 
almost universal in the world. I am awed at 
the thought of the thick darkness of judg- 
ment in which we all walk, for I know that I 
can but meet phantoms there, not true shapes, 
at every step. My imagination plays all 
sorts of fantastic tricks with their spiritual 
dimensions, and theirs with mine. I shrink 
back when I should advance and command ; 
they wound and irritate when it would be 
policy and justice to soothe. The conviction 
that this want of clearness of vision is a 
necessity of our earthly condition is, I sup- 
pose, what makes the wiser sort long so 
ardently to reach the stars. 

Let us find an instance in the back parlour 
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of the chandler's shop. Here are two per- 
sons, Miss Morley and Lucas Nethersole, who 
see each other for the first time. Yet, before 
their meeting, each has in a manner judged 
the other ; each, that is to say, without wait- 
ing for the facts, has a finished theory of 
fancies held to be as good as the truth — ^nay, 
the very truth itself. And now that the 
facts are before them they will be no whit 
the wiser, which circumstance, as I take it, 
forms at once the comedy and the tragedy of 
the situation. 

Miss Morley has taught herself to pity 
Lucas. He is a poor wild man, who, how- 
ever, may be tamed and humanized by femi- 
nine grace — a savage without a missionary, 
and for a certain class of ladies (as we know) 
there is no more interesting figure. Jane is 
a deserving woman, but she has no style : 
Miss Morley thinks she knows where this is 
to be found. Some of it, for instance, is in 
the boxes where she keeps that wonderful 
best dress and bonnet — one bright green, 
the other as bright a pink. daughters of 
Albion, will no prayers move you in this 
matter of taste in dress ? Yes, a bright pink 
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bonnet, and a bright green skirt, with rib- 
bons, bands, and shawl in other dyes — all 
these Miss Morley puts on her body for the 
subjugation of this rugged old man. And for 
the subtler charms of spirit, she will adopt a 
lively, rattling, rallying, dashing, coquettish 
manner, which she thinks the proper comple- 
ment to the clothes. Lucas, being utterly 
vanquished and subdued by these means, shall 
be handed over to Jane, bound hand and foot. 
Perhaps virgin minds alone have the gift of 
these generous schemes. 

Now for Lucas's idea of Miss Morley. She 
is a woman, and she is presimiably not very 
well off ; circumstances indicating a pleasing 
inferiority to himself at all points. She will 
be awe-struck at the sight of his perfect 
home, and envious of his wife. It will be 
delightful to watch the manifestation of these 
feelings, and to smile from time to time with 
the uplifting smile of kings. 

Ask me how he got all this nonsense into 
his head about a person he had never seen, 
and I frankly admit I cannot tell you. He had 
worked from within outwards, I suppose, in 
forming his ideal figure — had thought it de- 
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sirable that Miss Morley should be that kind 
of person, and had come to believe that she 
was so. It is deplorable. 

Jane was, perhaps, the only one of the 
party in a philosophic frame of mind. She 
had divined Miss Morley's purpose, and 
wished her success in it ; but she had also 
divined the thoughts of Lucas, and had thus 
a lively sense of the diflSculties in the way. 
She was, as it were, a watcher of two great 
clouds of illusion meeting in mid air, her 
wonder as to which would break the other 
not unmingled with apprehension as to the 
consequences for herself. 

Lucas, who had been wandering uneasily 
about his parlour in the vain hope of finding 
something that wanted a finishing touch of 
neatness, flew to his seat as soon as he heard 
Miss Morley's knock, and took up an odd 
volume of Hayley. It was his way of pre- 
paring to be discovered by visitors whom he 
wanted to impress. Hayley was in a rich, 
though old-fashioned binding — ^he had been 
bought for that reason — and Lucas had never 
been known to open the book save on the 
rare occasions on which he wore his best coat. 
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He turned to the fourtli page, and began to 
read the thirteenth line : he had just finished 
the twelfth some six months ago, just before 
privately receiving a favoured client who had 
come to conclude a mortgage for four hundred 
pounds. 

The first word, nay, the first look of 
greeting between Lucas and his wife's guest 
was a disappointment for each, so swift 
are the motions of the mind. Miss Morley's 
bright colours, as Lucas afterwards expressed 
it, " killed " everything in the room. Hayley, 
with his faded gilt edges, was as a farthing 
candle in the blaze. Each sought awe in 
the other's eyes and found it not. " This 
library's thrown away upon her," thought 
Lucas, and he hated her very cordially forth- 
with. " I might as well have put on my 
stuff dress," said Miss Morley to herself. 

Lucas was not a man either of a native or 
of an acquired polish of manner. When Miss 
Morley came downstairs again from the room 
whither she had gone under the guidance of 
Jane to leave her bonnet and shawl, she found 
him opening the window, and affecting to 
gasp for air. 
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" Jane," he said with fine irony, " surely 
that boy's spilt a bottle of cheap scent in the 
shop. Hadn't you better go and see ? " 

The poor wife looked imploringly at her 
husband, deprecatingly at her guest. Miss 
Morley took a seat without saying a word, and 
fanned herself vigorously with the perfumed 
handkerchief at which the hit was directed. 

Lucas then, still with his back turned to 
the ladies, began to whistle a low dreary tune 
over the edge of his window sash, and into 
the street. He was neither a whistler nor 
a melodist ; and the ancient tune of his boy- 
hood, " Fat Bacon," which he was recalling 
to memory in disjointed fragments, would 
never, even in its integrity, have commended 
itself to a cultivated ear. His performance 
was, therefore, inexpressibly jarring to the 
spirit, both in subject and in manner, and the 
melancholy of its motive seemed to deepen 
the general sense of gloom. 

But Miss Morley was not to be beaten so 
easily. She had not forgotten her design. 
Her dress had failed to make its due impres- 
sion, but there was still the precious resource 
of the light bravura manner. " You seem 
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to be fond of music, Mr. Nethersole," said 
Miss Morley in a mincing tone. 

Here again Lucas must needs fall into the 
lamentable error I have already noted, and, 
instead of taking Miss Morley's words in 
their obviously intended meaning, construe 
them in a kind of non-natural sense, which 
was his own. "She's sneering because 
there's no piano in the place," he thought. 
" I'll give her one for that." 

For a few moments he said nothing, but 
continued to whistle " Fat Bacon " with more 
or less excruciating variations, the while he 
meditated a sarcastic rejoinder. His arrow 
duly winged and pointed, the foolish old 
fellow proceeded to shoot it off. 

" Yes, mem," he said slowly, " I do love 
some music, mem — ^the music, for instance, 
that I make in picking a mutton bone that 
I know I've paid for. I'm not so fond, 
though, of the music I owe for on * The Three 
Tears Purchase System — ^to become the Pro- 
perty of the Hirer,' mem." 

Miss Morley was utterly mystified, the 
reply seemed so wide of the mark of her 
observation. Yet, like every word of every 
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conversation seemingly of the most rambling 
sort, it was only illogical so long as the one 
interlocutor was without the key to the 
sequence of thought in the other's mind. 

Peter, who had now left the shop for a 
moment to join the party, was, on the con- 
trary, enlightened by his father's behaviour. 
He had hitherto been silently watchfiil for 
a hint as to the right, that is to say the 
politic, way of receiving Miss Morley. Now 
that he saw to his delight that she might be 
snubbed, he determined to act towards her 
as Lucas's jackal, famishing him with the 
food for wrath. 

"He's uncommonly fond of singing, 
though," he whispered to the spinster. 
" Ask him to give you ' When other lips.' 
Don't be afraid of him," continued the wily 
youth, seeing that Miss Morley hesitated; 
" it's only his way." 

"Come," said Miss Morley, making one 
more despairing effort in the bravura style, 
" come away frdm that window, Mr. Nether- 
sole, and sit down and face me, as the monkey 
did the cat." 

Lucas, who saw his advantage in an in- 
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stant, determined to put Miss Morley in the 
wrong by affecting to be shocked, " Remem- 
ber, mem," he said, turning sharply round, 
and pointing to Peter, " there is a child pre- 
sent, and I have a young family to bring up." 

Peter instantly composed his features into 
an expression of guilelessness, and looked 
straight down his nose. The tableau was 
perfect, for just then Paul came in to com- 
plete this remarkable group of Innocence 
under the wing of Indignation. 

Miss Morley was like a gladiator fighting 
with bandaged eyes. She was struck, but 
she could not strike in return. What did 
it all mean ? Was she, who had thought to 
be so brilliantly feminine, to be rebuked for 
coarseness by a man ? It was as irritating 
as it was bewildering. Jane, who had 
watched the scene with the insight of her 
experience, was in little doubt as to its sig- 
nificance; and her worst suspicions were 
confirmed when Lucas^ crossing the room as 
she was setting the table, hissed in her ear, 
" We shan't want the creases." 

" We must give her something," returned 
his wife in a whisper. 
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" As little as we can ; I'm not going to 
waste good property on A^r." - 

The banquet, thus diminished to a dish of 
tea-cake and toast, made but a poor show; 
and it was as distasteful as a dinner of herbs 
without love. No one spoke ; and the silence 
became more embarrassing than the conver- 
sation which had just come to an end. Even 
the tea-cake proved to be a superfluity, for 
Miss Morley had no appetite," and it was 
offered to no one else. Paul, quietly ob- 
servant of everything, did not fail to mark 
this, and presently stretched out his hand for 
a slice. 

"Loose hold, sir," said Lucas severely. 
" If bread and butter '11 do for a man like me, 
it ought to be good enough for a monkey 
boy." 

" Bless his eyes ! " interrupted Miss Morley, 
this time without putting on any manner 
whatever, " let him have it, Mr. Nethersole. 
Why, we was all children once." 

" True, mem," returned Lucas meaningly, 
" but it was such a very long time ago that I 
for one had forgotten it." 

"We had a party in the shop the other 
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dB.jy^ observed Peter innocently to Miss 
Morley, " as remembered the funeral of Lord 
Nelson — ^was you there ? " 

Miss Morley could not mistake their drift. 
But she determined to check any expression 
of resentment, and the moment tea was over 
to take a coldly dignified leave. And, almost 
as soon as she had formed this resolution, she 
changed it for another in favour of a light 
satirical laugh. And then she essayed the 
light satirical laugh, and failed ; and then 
she burst into tears. 

Toll, toll the bell for the light bravura 
manner ! Toll the bell for the grand scheme 
of domestic subjugation which was to bring 
the rugged Lucas, bound in chains of roses, 
to woman's feet ! They have perished 
utterly ; and Miss Morley 's vanity, and Jane 
Nethersole's hopes, shall know them no more. 

"Why, you saucy, impudent jackanapes," 
sobbed Miss Morley, turning to Peter, " what 
do you mean ? " 

" Here," said Lucas, jumping up (and 
everybody followed his example), " I've had 
enough of this. Come, Peter ; get away with 
you into the shop. / want a little more fresh 
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air ; " and he seized his hat and stalked into 
the street. 

" Jane Nethersole," said Miss Morley, five 
minutes later, " good-bye, my dear. Don't 
ask me to come again, for never more will I 
darken that creature's doors. Jane Nether- 
sole, you should have warned me of this ; you 
should have said, ' Mary Morley, I'm not ask- 
ing you to come to tea with a man, but with 
a bear from the Zoological Gardens.' " 

" Why, so I did, Mary," said Jane, with a 
somewhat closer observance of the spirit than 
of the letter of fact. "You knew what he was." 

" I should then," continued her friend, 
heedless of the reply — " I should then have 
said, Jane Nethersole, 'I do not seek the 
company of bears. I have not been used to 
it. I am a female, and have always so con- 
ducted myself.' I should have said, ' I thank 
you for the offer, Jane Nethersole, but I will 
stay at home.' " 

And so on, until Miss Morley, having 
talked herself into ' fresh tears, kissed Jane 
through the mist, blessed Paul, and vanished, 
never more, as she truly said, to darken those 
inhospitable doors. 
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Lucas, who had been prowling within 
sight of his mansion, returned to it shortly- 
after he saw Miss Morley leave. The parlour 
was empty : not a soul of his family seemed to 
care to face him. The tea-tray had been 
removed, and with it every crumb that had 
fallen on the carpet. For the moment it 
pleased him to be alone in this waste of 
cleanliness. He had, as he was wont to 
phrase it, some thinking to do. 

He composed himself for this task, as 
though he were some machine for mental 
operations that required the most delicate 
adjustment. His preparations completed, he 
sat perfectly still for about an hour, as heed- 
less of the falling darkness as a ruminant ox 
of the rain ; and in that hour he quite made 
up his mind about Paul. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LUCAS MAKES AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 

He had made up his mind about Paul, but it 
took him some time to announce it. He said 
nothing that night to Jane, only giving the 
family to understand that after breakfast next 
morning he might have something to com- 
municate. 

Morning came, the meal was at an end, and 
the silent family sat waiting to know the 
pleasure of its chief. Jane had shown herself 
particularly assiduous to please him, for she 
hoped that he was going to do fine things for 
her boy. 

"Paul," said Lucas at length, "come here. 
The time has now arrived," he continued, 
in his most patronizing tone, "when you 
must think about starting in life. I'm going 
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to help you to do it. I had nobody to 
help me, but that doesn't signify : you see 
what I am now. I don't suppose there's any- 
body in this street, ay, or in all this neigh- 
bourhood, that I couldn't buy up, stick and 
pin, if I had a mind. Stick and pin ! " re- 
peated Lucas fiercely, for Paul's eyes began 
to wander from the preacher, as his mind 
lost its interest in the sermon. "Do you 
hear me ? " 

" Listen to your father, my dear," said Jane 
earnestly ; " he's talking to you for your 
good." 

" I had to rough it," continued Lucas, "but 
you won't. Never mind; perhaps you'll 
never do as well as me. However, that don't 
signify — I'm going to give you the chance. 
I promised your mother I would do it. She 
said you'd like a light, genteel employment — 
I don't approve of such fancies myself, but 
you shall have one. You shall be," said 
Lucas, pausing on the brink of the announce- 
ment — " you shall be " 

Paul was all attention this' time. Such 
occasions tend to give the giddiest children 
the gravity of men. It was as though a 
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curtain hiding the mirror of his whole future 
were about to be drawn by some enchanter's 
hand. He had thought so much of that 
future, as boys do, and in his dreams, both of 
the day and night, had looked in the mirror 
a hundred times, never once failing to see 
the brightest things there. The groups of 
men and women changed, but there was 
always the same central figure — himself, 
sometimes rich, more often simply glorious, 
leading armies, governing empires, brave, 
brilliant, beneficent, and adored. Don't 
laugh unkindly, ladies and gentlemen, you 
have all been children once in your lives. 

As for his mother, she was ready to 
cry with joy at a moment's notice, and 
she felt that the next word would be the 
signal. 

Peter was the wisest of the three : he 
simply looked straight down his nose. 

" You shall be," resumed Lucas slowly, " a 
page boy in a gentleman's family. I've got 
you a place." 

The tricky mirror — there was a uniform in 
it, indeed, but it was " buttons ! ' 

" Coming ! " shouted Peter, and he ran 
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into the shop, affecting to hear a customer 
there. If you care to follow him, you may 
see him laughing behind the counter. 

" A page boy!" faltered Paul. " Oh, if you 
please " 

He could get no further. The sudden 
death of a hope is nearly as awful as the 
sudden death of a body. One moment back, 
how full of the movement of life ; and now, 
how still ! The blow had momentarily 
stunned all the other faculties, too ; and what 
anguish came with their revival ! The poor 
little fellow remembered the doctor's boy at 
the villa adjoining Mr. Spry's academy, who 
had been the pariah of the neighbourhood. 
How the vulgar boys in the street had fought 
him, and the gentlemanly boys in the school 
had " scorched " him with stones from their 
boundary wall — and all because he wore 
buttons. And now Paul himself was to be- 
come one of these uniformed outcasts of 
society, to be called " Johnny Trot," and to 
live in perpetual dread of the question, "How 
much for your hat ? " Maddening thought ! 
Readers will still be pleased to remember that 
Paul was a child, and that children have the 
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art of manufacturing fine tragic situations 
out of the flimsiest materials. 

He looked at his mother, and saw that she 
fihared his sorrow and his indignation ; but 
he saw, too^ that she was cowed, and could 
not save him, and he instantly let fall his 
gaze. She understood the movement, and 
felt it more keenly than a reproach. She 
had sacrificed her independence to assure the 
boy's future, and this was her reward. 

" And where do you think the place is ? " 
continued Lucas pleasantly. "Why, at the 
Countess Fermor's. There's an opening for 

you ! " 

" G-ood heavens ! Lucas, what have you 
been doing ? " cried his wife. As for Paul, 
the thought that even the " Fairy Queen " 
was to be entitled to call him " page boy " 
deprived him for the moment of all power 
of speech. 

Lucas saw that something was the matter, 
but he did not care to inquire too curiously. 
It was impossible that anything could be 
wrong in the plan itself, for the plan was his. 
He was very proud of his plans, estimating 
his labour — like most botching workmen — by 
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the trouble it gave him, rather than by its 
profit to others. 

" A page boy in a great house," he con- 
tinued, — " there's an opening for you. Why, 
some page boys have married their masters' 
daughters — ^not that that's to be reckoned on, 
being generally displeasing to the family, 
and likely to end badly unless the lady's got 
money in her own right. But many of 'em's 
risen to be butlers by education and civility ; 
and as for footmen, I could never hear of one 
of them that began in any other way. It's 
a great thing to have your legs under your 
master's table all the days of your life," said 
Lucas, looking at his son. 

" Oh, I don't want to have a master ! " cried 
Paul passionately. " I hate a master ! You 
should see how footmen are laughed at in 
Punch.^ 

" It's a shame, Lucas," said Jane, likewise 
at white heat. " The boy's been brought up 
to better things. None of our family ever 
lived at other people's beck and call." 

"Why, you two penniless paupers, what 
do you mean ? " 

He had seized the hearth broom, and 
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started up, confronting them with pale face 
and Woodless lips. He might have aimed 
a blow with it at one or both, but that, in 
the nick of time, he thought of words that in 
his estimation would be worse than blows. 

Face and lips still kept their pallor of 
wrath, and the latter expanded in a derisive 
laugh. 

" Who are you that you are to have your 
likes and your dislikes ? Have you got a 
sovereign between you in all the world ? '' 

Silence. 

" Have you got half a sovereign ? Have 
you got five shillings? There, if you 
can produce five shillings, and show me 
that you've earned it, I'll buy each of you a 
coach and six. You shall ride round this 
neighbourhood in feathers," he added, dash- 
ing off into brilliant variations on the theme 
of his challenge, " and when you come home 
again, you shall wipe your shoes on Peter 
and me." 

" Mother had as much money as you till 
you took it away from her," said Paul man- 
fully. 

Lucas still held the broom, and, with that 
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in hand, he made straight for his youngest 
bom. Paul dashed upstairs, his father after 
him, and Jane, as fast as her sobs would let 
her, bringing up the rear. The pursued was 
by far the nimblest of the three. Lucas made 
one ineffectual cut at him at starting, and, 
in missing, unfortunately broke the valuable 
implement which had long been the pride of 
his hearth. The loss redoubled his ardour 
of pursuit ; and he all but contrived to reach 
his Son with the fragment, on the first land- 
ing. This . served to add wings to Paul's 
feet, and, thereafter, both his parents were 
simply out of the race. 

" Come out ! " gasped Lucas, shaking the 
locked door of the bedroom a minute after. 

Paul was watching him through the key- 
hole on the other side. His breast heaved 
with agitation. He had never been struck 
before by a grown man. Cats and other 
helpless creatures, when they are pressed too 
hard in chastisement, have a knack of making 
for the windows. Paul had done the same 
thing. He had thrown up the sash, and was 
ready to run to the roof, if Lucas forced the 
door. The roof communicated with a whole 
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range of others : no general, with entrench- 
ments in his front and the open sea in his 
rear, could have felt more secure than a 
clear-sighted boy in this position ; yet Paul 
trembled all over his body. 

Half an hour afterwards the poor mother 
came to report in a whisper that Lucas had 
gone to business, and all was clear. Paul 
knew it, for, having taken his seat on the 
parapet, he had seen his father leave the 
house. Lucas had looked up as his son looked 
down, and had turned round and shaken his 
fist at the parapet, in humble imitation of 
a defeated warrior of romance threatening 
ruin to impregnable towers. 

Poor old man ! Fate had really been too 
hard on him in crossing a great scheme with 
the caprice of one of its meanest instruments. 
He had thought this out so carefully, with a 
double view to Paul's good and the benefit of 
his house. Peter should have the business, 
and Paul should be a gentleman's servant, 
and bring him the custom of a large mansion. 
In those soft waking visions, which are an 
occasional solace for all of us amid the hard 
realities of life, he had seen the fulfilment of 
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this desire — ^Peter sitting with his day-book 
before him, and Paul entering the shop in 
the plush and powdered hair of service, to 
order " the same as before," and to receive his 
" perquisites " on the last biU. 

For Lucas these anticipations seemed to hit 
the mean between attainable and unattainable 
good luck. They were something beyond the 
limits which mediocrity assigns to the first, 
and, at the same time, they came short of the 
impossible. Paul might become an upper 
servant — it was a great thought. You, who 
think it a small one, put yourself in the old 
man's place : a small tradesman whose busi- 
ness had lain aU his life among servants — for 
the most part of the meaner sort — ^who had 
gazed on butlers, and even great footmen, 
as it were, from afar off, and who had seen an 
equal raised above him "in company" because 
he boasted the acquaintance of a person who 
was a near relative of the man who drove the 
Queen. 

Lucas had thrown quite as much finesse 
into this business as goes to the making of an 
ordinary State intrigue. He had first cast 
about for a great family with whom he might 
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make interest; and, soon after Paul had 
uttered his indiscreet wish to make a play- 
fellow of Henrietta Fermor, the name of that 
noble house had suggested itself to his father, 
so to speak, in a flash of discovery. The 
boy's presumption had thus entailed its own 
punishment, in serving to point the way to 
the old man's wandering thoughts. To be 
the playfellow of Lady Henrietta, Lucas re- 
flected, was of course absurd ; but, by patience 
and perseverance, the boy might fairly hope 
to make his way in time to the tail-board of 
her coach. Here, then, was the great family 
found : the next objective point was the good 
will of one of the great domestics. Lucas 
aimed for the butler, and missed, but the 
shot was not wasted, for it brought down the 
head coachman. On three separate occasions 
Lucas had entertained this worthy at a tavern, 
and had sounded him for his weaknesses with 
really exquisite address. He found that if 
the coachman had a ruling passion, it was the 
love of a late supper and a song. He gave 
him both, yes, both ; for the remains of the 
feast being cleared away, Lucas positively 
sang " Fat Bacon " through from beginning 
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to end, a thing lie had not been known to do 
for upwards of three and thirty years. The 
listener laughed till the tears ran down his 
cheeks, and ere they were dry again Lucas 
had struck home with his project, and had 
obtained the coachman's promise to " make it 
right as regards the boy." 

Lucas had said nothing to his wife, as we 
have seen, nothing to Paul, during the pro- 
gress of this difficult negotiation. He had a 
taste for surprises, and he preferred to hide 
the tediousness of means to enhance the 
brilliancy of results. Judge of his wrath 
when all his grand combinations were threat- 
ened with ruin by what he termed "the 
whims and fancies of a monkey boy." 

While the reader has been following this 
explanation, the " monkey boy " in question 
has been folded in his mother's arms. 

" What will you do, my dear child ? " asks 
Jane. 

It is curious to note how this has succeeded 
to the " Mother, what shall / do ? " of the old 
life of Jane's independence. Since her return 
she has rapidly lost all domestic command: 
He feels it : she feels it too. She is now of no 
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account in the house. Like Paul, she draws 
a daily ration, and, as Lucas puts it, has her 
lodging " found ; " and that is all. As to 
money, she is poorer than the beggars in the 
street. 

" What will you do, my dear child ? " 

^* I'll throw his books at his head if he 
touches me," cries Paul, the more valiantly, 
perhaps, because Lucas is out of hearing. 
But he has recovered from his fright, and has 
grown brave with indignation and revengeful 
thought. 

" Oh, hush, my dear ! " 

" To beat me because I won't be a boy in 
buttons ! And at Lady Fermor's, too ! I 
should die of shame." 

" It is cruel, after all I've spent on your 
education — after all I've said about you to 
her ladyship — cruel to me and to you ! But 
what loill you do, my boy ? " 

"I don't know. Mother, give me some- 
thing to eat." 

When Lucas came home at night, he said 
nothing about what had happened in the 
morning : he only scowled his thoughts. Paul 
was not there to provoke him to speech. He 
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was in his own room ^the brothers no longer 
slept together), with the key, as before, on 
the safe side. 

" Dear * child," whispered the mother 
through the keyhole, as she went upstairs to 
bed, " he has just told me that you are to be 
ready in the morning to go with him. God 
bless you ! I've done all I could." 
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CHAPTER X. 



FLOWN. 



" Are you ready, sir ? " said Lucas next 
morning, as he went downstairs, shaking the 
door of his son's bedroom as if it belonged to 
the cage of a refractory bird. 

There was no answer. 

•Jane, who had been watching his move- 
ments from the upper landing, ran down 
hastily, and without saying a word turned the 
handle of the unfastened door and walked in. 

The room was empty : the boy was gone. 

The bed had not been used ; a letter lay 
on the table : these were signs that spoke at 
once to her fears. Holding the unopened 
note in her hand, she tottered down to the 
street door. It had been carefully locked and 
bolted at night : it was now on the latch. 

I cannot describe the mother's grief: it 
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would be a sort of profane vanity to attempt 
to do so. It was not until its first violence 
was passed that she found courage to open 
the letter. 

"My dear Mother, 

" I'm going to run away, and I 
beg your forgiveness, and I'll never come 
back to .Am, because he beats me. I'm not 
big enough to fight him, and, my dear 
mother, I will not stay to be made a Johnny 
Trot. Tell him this. I do not know where 
I shall go ; I wish I was older, but I think I 
will try to be a merchant — not keeping a 
shop, you know. I do not like Peter either ; 
I think he only pretends to like me. I said 
my prayers before I went away, and I shall 
always say them, and when I get some 
money I will come back and take you away, 
and we will go somewhere where he will 
never know ; and I cannot come up and kiss 
you, my dear mother, because he is in the 
room, but before I go away I will kiss your 
Prayer-book downstairs. 

" Your affectionate son, 

"Paul Nethersole.*' 
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" Let's see/' said Lucas, with a poor affec- 
tation of indifference, as he took the letter 
out of her unresisting hand. 

The sound of his voice seemed to recall 
her to herself. All this time she had not 
once spoken to him, and she did not speak 
now. She started up, and hastily putting 
on bonnet and shawl, hurried into the street, 
and asked the way to the nearest police office. 
We may guess that she has gone on a well- 
nigh useless errand, and we will not follow 
her. When she qame back, the remains of 
the breakfast, which father and son had pre- 
pared between them, lay on the table. Lucas 
was gone to business ; Peter was humming a 
tune in the shop, and weighing out eighths of 
a pound of tea with a rapidity and precision 
that argued a mind at ease. Everything was 
the same, and yet all was different, for Paul 
was gone. 

Still the poor woman did not speak of her 
loss — her loss alone in that family. Paul's 
flight was emphatically one of those mis- 
chances in which, however much is to be 
done in the way of remedy, nothing is to be 
said. Why carry a mother's plaint to these 
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closed ears? As for the circumstances, all 
was clear as day. Paul, like herself, had 
grown miserable in the house — unlike herself, 
he had let one stroke of oppression sharper 
than the rest nerve him to a resolve. Lucas 
and Peter knew just as much as she, and just 
as little. The bedroom and the unbolted 
door told the story of the boy's flight. He 
had simply waited until aU were asleep, crept 
downstairs, and let himself out into the 
night. 

She knew the boy's character, because in 
many respects it was so mucli Uke her own. 
Child as he was, the fugitive would never 
give himself up, whatever might happen to 
him. That kind of determination was in his 
blood, for it was in hers. The dread of 
humiliation had driven him from the house, 
and it would keep him away. In this last 
thought lay the true dilemma. How could 
the boy come back ? What would happen to 
him if he once more fell into Lucas's hands, 
either by capture or by surrender ? She 
shuddered at the thought. There was but 
one thing to do — to seek him out by herself, 
and for herself, and having found him, to 
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keep him, at whatever sacrifice, out of his 
father's power. 

So it happened that, although Peter and 
his mother met more than once in the course 
of the day, no word passed between them as 
to the event of the morning. He, with the 
wariness of his nature, was waiting for her 
to begin, that she might lay herself open to 
his shaft of triumph ; she knew that nothing 
but keener anguish was to be gained by a 
discussion. When Lucas returned he found 
the home in its usual order, and only a son 
the less. Jane indeed was absent, but there 
was nothing serious in that. 

" She's gone out to put an advertisement 
in the paper, I think," whispered Peter. 
" She's been writing at it all the afternoon. 
I didn't help her." 

" Where did she get the money from ? " 
asked the father, quickly. 

" Not out of our till, that's all I know," 
answered the son with a chuckle — the trinket 
she had carried to the pawnbroker's had 
escaped the gaze of the watchful youth. 

Lucas went upstairs to Paul's room, Peter 
following him. It was clean and bare. 

VOL. I. I 
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" What has she done with his clothes ? " he 
asked. 

" Kissed 'em, and locked 'em up, and put 
the key in her pocket," returned his son. 
" I see her through the door." 



k 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A VAIN SEARCH. 



" Mark my words : there's what I call a 
' kink ' in that boy's mind — a kind of a 
twist like of obstinacy and devilment; and 
he'll come to no good." 

It was Lucas who spoke, some three even- 
ings after Paul's flight. This observation 
seems sufficiently vague, but perhaps it has 
a meaning. Is not this struggle of every 
one of us against his particular " kink " a 
tragic motive for the life of the race ? In 
treating of the more conspicuous careers, 
we give the kink a finer name, and call it 
destiny ; the rest interest us so little that we 
do not care to find a word for the necessity 
by which even they are governed. In this 
view, then, Lucas may be said to have done 
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US a service; lie has added a term to our 
vocabulary. Paul the individual against the 
pitiless, the irresistible, in the shape of a 
kink : if this were a tragedy, we might take 
the above as a statement of its theme. 

His wife made no reply ; and Lucas became 
uneasy. He did not want to excuse his con- 
duct. Why should he ? — he had acted on 
" a plan." But her silence was disquieting, 
nevertheless. If nothing worse, it was a 
barrier raised against his command of her 
feelings which it behoved him, as her spiritual 
lord, to break down. 

"You see," he continued, in his softest 
tones, as he gently stirred the fire with the 
small poker, which he called the " Tickler," 
" it's no use for anybody to set themselves 
against me. I can afford to buy coals in 
winter : people that run away from me has 
to do without 'em. He's cold now, I warrant 
you : it's December, you know. Ha ! ha ! 
ha!" 

The laugh was about as natural as that of 
an actor playing comedy on insujBScient pay. 
It had its effect, though. Jane's head drooped 
over her work, her eyes swam in tears, her 
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needle stopped, and for a time she merely- 
stitched in posCj like the famous figure in the 
wax-work show. 

Thank Q-od, he saw nothing of this, and so, 
like many another great man in history, he 
paused just when victory was within his 
grasp. Another such vigorous sally and she 
must have wept outright. As it was, he 
relapsed into the gloomy silence in which 
his evenings were usually spent, and began 
to meditate a new punishment for his wife. 
That she deserved punishment he could not 
doubt, for he had a profound conviction that 
she had encouraged Paul to run away. To 
say nothing of the want of respect for his 
"plan," she had spoiled a career. How 
brilliant might have been Paul's future but 
for this mischance ! To be in daily waiting 
on the nobility, on the real nobility — could 
any duty be more agreeable to a youth of 
spirit ? In every nature there is at least a 
possibility of reverence for something ; in 
Lucas's this had found its object — rank. 
Bank represented that wholeness of power of 
which he, as a mere man of money, could 
enjoy only a part. The aristocracy, the 
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" real nobs," with their balance of gold at 
the banker's, and their balance of titular 
honours at Herald's College — only to think 
of them seemed to raise one in the scale 
of being. Lucas had once been thrashed as 
a boy by the heir to a peerage, and it was 
one of the most exhilarating recollections 
of his life. 

"I remember it well," he said, suddenly 
addressing Peter, who was used to these 
spoken scraps of meditation, and, indeed, 
made it the principal business of his evenings 
to wait for them ; " T was standing just on 
the road side of the copse, and he galloped 
up and give me a cut across the shoulders, 
and says he, ' Curse you : take that.' " 

" But what did he do it for, father ? " in- 
quired Peter, who already knew perfectly 
well. 

"I used to go to and fro to the great 
house. He had some foreign birds in the 
stable-yard ; and he thought I'd been molest- 
mg em. 

" I wouldn't have let him hit me for 
nothing," said Peter. (This was one of the 
set passages in the dialogue.) 
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" Hold your noise," said his father, chuck- 
ling, " and I'll tell you a secret. He pulled 
out half a sovereign when he found it wasn't 
me. He was a real gentleman, and no mis- 
take." 

" Did he, now ? " said Peter as before. 

" Ay, he did — ^that he did — ^he did, indeed," 
said Lucas, with longer and longer intervals 
between each asseveration, and a gradual 
lowering of his voice towards the last, until 
that came as a mere whisper out of the deeps 
and the mists of memory in which its owner's 
mind was plunged. " He went into the 
Royal Life Guards after that," added the old 
man, after a still longer pause. 

His son did not reply : he knew that no 
reply was desired when his father's wander- 
ings reached this point. Lucas roamed all 
through his past with pleasure, and felt pain 
only when he neared the present again. In- 
deed, he was conscious of the pain for some 
moments before he became aware that he was 
once more thinking of Paul. 

"The brat, the rapscallion, the monkey 
boy ! " he muttered to himself. " Service not 
good enough for him ! " 
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The word service led him once again into a 
maze of sweet thoughts. The music of the 
servants' hall rang in his ears, as he had 
heard it of late in the coachman s talk. It 
had been his privilege to assist at one or two 
reunions below stairs during the progress of 
the negotiations on Paul's behalf. He had 
heard the Morning Post read as it should be 
read, in a spirit of generous appreciation. 
" ' Lord Alfred Beagle at Windsor ' — ^^who's 
he ? " the footman would say, just by way of 
setting the ball in motion. " Why, it's one 
of the Beagles of Kennell, sure," the coach- 
man would return. "I remembers him," 
remarks the housemaid ; " the second son 
went out to Canady." " The same," says the 
nymph of the still-room : " his wife's brother 
was drownded a week before he was to be 
married to my lady's cousin " — and so on to 
the remotest branches of this illustrious 
stock. Was it not refreshing, amid the 
turmoil of life, to think of these calm sub- 
terranean retreats in the great squares in- 
habited by a favoured few, whose sole 
problems in life were the pedigrees of their 
masters, whose joy and sorrow and triumph 
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and despair had a similar basis of legitimate 
interest in the doings of the great and mighty 
in the land ? Ah, malediction ! — as they say 
in France — Paul, the runaway, what hast 
thou done ? 

" I'll alter my will," thought Lucas, " and 
leave one shilling to him, and one to her — 
both new." 

He looked at his wife. Her fingers were 
still busied with her sewing ; and, as she now 
sat, her face could be seen. It was by no 
means the saine face that Lucas had found 
so comely when she came home a few months 
ago. It had grown longer, and it was deeply 
furrowed with the lines of care. The trouble 
of the last few days had served to complete 
this mournful transformation. 

It had seemed to her sinful to sit still 
while her boy remained a wanderer, and so 
she had gone forth day by day in almost 
aimless journeys through the London streets. 
This was her sole resource, after the visit 
to the police-office, and the advertisements 
in the journal and by handbill, had each 
failed in turn. She examined every passer- 
by — ^what a task to look for one among 
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these millions ! She read the bills upon the 
hoardings in hope to find Paul's answer 
there. Often her own announcement was 
all that met her eye : — " Lost — A Little Boy," 
She did not know how many passengers, 
marking the strange intensity of interest 
with which she read, guessed her sorrow 
after a single glance from her face to the bill. 
The same face was seen in many a crowd in 
the busy thoroughfares, gazing at the gazers 
in awful, though unconscious, rebuke of the 
frivolity of curiosity, that brought them 
together. The snow lay thick upon the 
ground, and she walked through it — ^with 
what effect upon her wasted frame need not 
be said. It was fortunate that she felt her- 
self obliged to be at home before Lucas's 
return. She came in wet, shivering, hungry, 
but the warmth of the fire, and her share of 
the meal it was her duty to prepare, served 
in some measure to restore her. One day 
was like another : she set out in hope, she 
came back in despair. Only to-night a deeper 
despair has settled on her, the while, with 
her head bent over her sewing, her mind has 
been busy with the thought of her fruitless 
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wanderings. She is sick in body and in 
spirit. She feels that she cannot go forth 
any more. Perhaps she has done wrong to 
forget her prayers in the absorption of one 
selfish desire. God may be waiting to help 
her. This night, at least, she will ask Him 
the one question she has so vainly asked -of 
men — ^What has become of her son ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE BKIDGE. 



When Paul fled from his father's home he 
never once paused to ask whither he was 
flying until he got fairly clear of the house. 
All energies were directed to the one act of 
flight. Being inside of a cage, to get out- 
side — that was the first problem; and when 
it was solved it would be time to begin to 
think again. Foolish parrots that break 
boimds proceed in the same way ; and I have 
seen them looking quite repentant on finding 
themselves in English gardens in November 
instead of the expected tropics. 

Not until, after darting round the first 
turning to the left, he stood at the end of 
the first turning to the right, which led 
therefrom, did he consider himself fairly 
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clear of the house. He looked round : he was 
not followed. For the moment, then, he was 
safe. What next ? 

Safe in the snow-clad Strand on the stroke 
of midnight — a strange sort of safety for a 
delicately nurtured child but half-way in his 
thirteenth year. Still it must be admitted 
that, if thinking was to be done, this was the 
very place for it. The great road was silent, 
for its winter carpet deadened the soimd of 
every footfall, and it was almost deserted. 

Paul was just beginning to think that it 
was time i;o begin thinking, when from a 
distant church there came a peal of bells, so 
low, so tender, so moumftJ — so exquisite in 
its music, in a word. 

The very next thing to do was, of course, 
to go and listen to the bells. 

I will not try to translate such language 
into mine and yours — vain endeavour. I will 
only ask you to remember what you have 
heard of it in midnight hours, and what it 
has seemed to say to you. Music has often 
enough been written to words with eflfect, but 
I never yet saw words written to music — to 
any end, descriptive or otherwise — that were 
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not more or less of an impertinence. And, 
if there can be degrees in impossibility, 
assuredly that of taking the verbal measure 
of midnight chimes, heard in one of the oldest 
parts of an old city, is about the highest of 
all. I could tell you that I have listened to 
such sounds, as I might say that I have now 
and then, for fortieth parts of a second, 
seemed to lie in the simlight of pure happi- 
ness ; but what avails one statement or the 
other towards a definition of the most refined 
pleasure of soul and sense ? 

Paul, then, went and listened to' the bells. 
A citizen of Queen Anne's days had be- 
queathed this music to posterity by will. 
There was to be a weekly ringing at sun- 
down, and the bells were to soimd at mid- 
night on certain festivals. The benefactor's 
tablet was in the church, his body in the 
churchyard; and the bells had never once 
failed to sound above his head at the appointed 
seasons for one hundred and fifty years. By 
what strange agency was it brought about 
that the very clay seemed to order the tune 
its spiritual tenant had loved, as effectually 
as if it were still moulded together into im- 
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perative man ? Was it by charms, by black 
art, by ghostly visitings, by spiritual raps ? 
Not at all — ^but by a leg of mutton supper 
given once a week to the ringers, under the 
terms of a dead man's will. 

A leg of mutton supper left by will to so 
many ringers, with a measure of toasted ale ; 
and for result, a measured distribution of the 
purest poetry of sound to careworn souls once 
a week and on festivals — for ever ! 

Wondrous machinery for the perpetuation 
of an impulse, for the transmission of a taste. 
An electric battery will carry your wish any- 
where at this instant of time, but, for pushing 
it forward till it take deep root in eternity, 
commend me to the testamentary leg of 
mutton. So simple this agency, and yet so 
sufficient for its work : for here, by means of 
it, is a vanished soul speaking in the uni- 
versal language across a century and a half 
of time, and I know not what immeasurable 
realms of space, and with such effect, that 
long ere the end of the message the listener 
is dissolved in tears. 

But the bells cease ; their echoes die away, 
and Paul, bereft of his bitter-sweet com- 
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panionship of fancies, is once more alone in 
the snow. Body and spirit are again in 
closest relationship with the "real" world. 
Midnight has struck : he has begun another 
day. 

He wandered until he found himself by 
the river iside ; and then, having but one 
way before him, he soon found himself at 
Waterloo Bridge. 

" A monument worthy of the Caesars," 
Canova called it ; and there is something in 
harmony with our ideas of old world build- 
ing in its solid magnitude. Stand under- 
neath it, and you feel pride and awe at the 
thought of the power of your kind. The 
great rock growths of nature scarcely tend to 
humiliate you more effectually with the sense 
of your individual feebleness ; and Paul, be it 
remembered, had seen none of these. 

The columns — what arms could clasp them ? 
The arches were as the limitless caverns of fairy 
tale, now that their deeper shadows mingled 
with the blackness of night. He was fright- 
ened. If grown men could make such things, 
what could he do against grown men? If 
they could compel these blocks of stone into 
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appointed places, what could they not do with 
him? 

" Hi ! you, sir, come out of that ! Come up 
here ! " 

It was a voice from the parapet. Paul 
started, and then submissively mounted the 
steps leading to the roadway. A policeman 
was waiting for him at the top. 

" What are you doing down there ? " 

" I'm going home, please," said Paul. I 
am not his apologist : it was a lie. 

" Well, that ain't the way to the home you 
want to go to, I should think. Where do 
you live ? " 

" Over there," answered Paul in the des- 
peration of terror ; and he made straight for 
the toll-bar, paid his money, and moved at 
a brisk pace towards the Surrey side of the 
river. 

His manner was so collected that it gave 
the policeman an excuse for not taking any 
further trouble with him. The honest fellow 
wanted no more at that moment, for his mind 
was intent on the prospect of a dish of hot 
coflfee at the stand by the corner. 

Paul walked, or trotted, till he came to the 

VOL. I. K. 
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middle of the bridge, and then he paused 
once more, and tried to find an answer to 
the unanswerable — the ever-recurring ques- 
tion, " What to do ? " 

He was very cold ; the air had made him 
hungry, the rimning faint. To go forward 
to no assured shelter was to become colder, 
hungrier, fainter ; to go back was impossible, 
for two reasons — home lay there, and a 
policeman again barred the way. Peeping 
from the recess in which he stood, he saw 
the dark figure moving towards him along 
the line of snow. The boy looked every- 
where in search of a hiding-place, and at 
last peered over the parapet into the river. 
There was a broad ledge just below him : in 
a moment, without quite knowing how he 
came there, he had dropped on the ledge, and 
was lying curled up in the snow, out of the 
sight of passers-by. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A BENEFACTOR, 



Here, surely, on the wrong side of the parapet 
of Waterloo Bridge at an hour after midnight, 
one might meditate at one's best, if retirement 
were the wherewithal. Yet something more 
was wanted. Paul was sheltered from ob- 
servation, but not from the weather ; and the 
little thinking he did was not of a helpful 
nature, inasmuch as it began in tears, and 
ended very soon in sleep. Luckily for him, 
he was soon disturbed. 

A man was leaning over the balustrade, 
and poking at him with a stick. Before the 

■ 

boy clearly saw what was being done to him, 
he heard the words, many times repeated, 
" Don't be afraid." 

" Stand up, little 'un, and give me your 
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hand," said the man, " but mind how you do 
it, or you'll fall over. Now then — that's it 
— hold on ; " and by dint of these directions, 
and a good deal of muscular straining, Paul 
was soon standing beside his preserver on the 
safe side of the bridge. 

The man was dressed decently, like a work- 
man in his best clothes. Not much of his 
face could be seen, all the lower part of it 
being hidden in a muffler. But a long, sharp 
nose rested on the edge of the muffler, and 
gave him great keenness of look. 

" Who are you now, I wonder ? " he said 
in a soft voice, very pleasant to the ear ; 
" and which way were you walking when 

you got over there ? You don't know," 

he continued, repeating Paul's murmured 
answer — "don't know who you are, nor 
where you are going. Well, you're just the 
man for, me. Come and have some supper." 

He took Paul's cold hand in his own 
coarsely gloved one, and strode off towards 
the Middlesex side of the bridge. Paul had 
seen enough of him now to know that he was 
a. young man, and that he had the speech of 
a person of some education. He asked no 
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questions, and the boy was glad of that. 
The hardships of his short midnight ramble 
had made him timorous, and had beaten down 
his fence of pride. He dreaded to be again 
required to give an account of himself, for he 
felt that this time he must tell the truth. If 
even Lucas had woke him from that sleep, he 
might not have had the spirit to run away. 

" It's very odd, now," said the man, 
"that I should have had two thoughts 
as to whether I'd cross the bridge — that I 
should have actually passed that particular 
seat, and come back to it, before I jumped 
up to have a look at the river, and found you. 
Saved you from death, of course, for people 
who sleep all night in the snow haven't 
much appetite for breakfast next morning. I 
wonder, now, if I've done you a service. 
Who can tell ? For the matter of that, who 
cares ? There's a fate in these things." 

Paul trotted along in silence : he felt that 
he was not called on to reply. 

" Now, I dare say you've a history," pur- 
sued the stranger. (" I don't want to know 
it — not I ") he added quickly, and looked 
down at the boy. "I'll be bound that, young 
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as you are, you've found life would be an 
easy thing if the busybodies would only let 
it be. But as they won't, you know, why, 
it's a mere scramble — a sort of ugly rush. 
You must make up your mind to that, but it's 
hard to have to find it out so soon." 

They had crossed the Strand, and struck 
into the network of courts and alleys between 
Catherine Street and Drury Lane. In one of 
these the stranger entered a common eating- 
house which, late as was the hour, seemed to 
be doing a thriving trade. Both the shop 
and the parlour behind it were filled with 
customers seated at short deal tables, and 
supping on baked potatoes, stewed eels, or 
tripe all smoking hot. 

It was the very sight for which Paul 
longed. There was food, there was a great 
fire, there was light. He felt too happy to 
say that he was thankful. He could only 
look up at his preserver in a pleasant languor 
of contemplation, and wonder who he was. 
The hat and muffler off, he saw, in addition 
to the long, sharp nose, a small and rather 
well-formed mouth, and a fine brow, which 
receded from two great prominences over the 
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eyes. The man was of medium height ; 
neither in dress nor manner quite "like a 
gentleman," nor, indeed, like a member of 
any other well-defined class. His hands, 
though not ill shaped, had been coarsened 
with toil. ' By that sign, and, perhaps, by 
his way of wearing his clothes, Paul guessed 
him to be a workman. 

His first words on entering the shop were, 
" Gj-ive this boy something to eat, and plenty 
of it." He was hardly seated before Paul 
was in the middle of his supper. 

He then ordered something for himself, and 
while waiting for it, began to count the 
money in his pockets. "Three and three- 
pence," he said, looking at his guest, but 
seemingly talking over the boy's head into 
space. " I thought I shouldn't have to go to 
work again before the end of this week, but 
your supper will just throw me out by a day. 
Never mind, youngster, feed away. It'll be 
one great point gained — won't it ? — if you 
and I get over another stage of our life 
journey without having to go hungry to 
bed?" 

" When you were at school, now," he said. 
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between the moutlifTils of his own meaL 
which had by this time been placed befoie 
him, " did you ever mark off in a poctet 
ahnanap the days on which you had no 
thrashing ? I used, at all events. I reckoaed 
it a great thing to have got through one 
more bit of what the teacher used to call my 
' allotted term ' without suffering — ^without 
trouble. There's so much of both in the 
world : and, if you are not strong enough to 
fight them, the next best thing is to dodge. 
You may get out of a wonderful deal of 
trouble by just dodging it. You'll knov 
what I mean when you get older. Lord, how 
I wish you were older ! I should so like to 
talk to you. You've done something strange, 
I know." 

Paul's look showed that, in his judgment, 
as much might be said of his entertainer. 
He was right. 

We of the great societies of the world are 
so tabulated, so classed, both as to inner 
workings of the mind and spirit, and as to 
outward effects, that, as a rule, to name one 
thing a man does or thinks is to give the 
clue to all. Given the peer's title, and we 
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know by near his manners, thoughts, mode 
of eating and drinking — ^what oaths he will 
swear, if any-even the garments he wiU put 
on his back. We do not expect to* find a 
bishop fond of skittles ; and a navvy with a 
turn for verse would seem the strangest of 
men. Nevertheless, these vagaries of taste 
or temperament are constantly to be dis- 
covered in the by-paths of experience. There 
have been navvies who have written hymns : 
there may be bishops whose delight it is to 
stand in lay sleeves of calico, and " take the 
nine " at one throw. These breaches, open or 
secret, of the laws of conventional being form 
the best part of the comedy of life. 

The politically ambitious and the beerily 
dissolute artisan of whom you read in the 
newspapers by no means constitute all the 
odder varieties of the species. Here, for 
instance, in Bob Berdoe, the man who has 
saved our little Paul to-night, is another. Art, 
taking him into one of the lowest ranks of 
her service, made him a mechanic. Nature, 
perhaps, had another design in view without 
being properly intent upon it. He was a bom 
drifter, and, as he drifted, it was his pleasure 



^ 
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to philosophize on himself and any other straw 
in the stream that came in his way. He 
had an ardent love of enjoyment, an eye for 
beauty, a tongue for a good argument, and a 
nose for a good dinner. If he had lived 
among the old Greeks, he would have walked 
and talked through life with infinite satisfac- 
tion to himself, though, haply, without much 
profit to others. Living among the modern 
English, he had to act ; and that, for him, 
was the true curse of being. With fortune 
and education, he might still have contrived 
to evade this responsibility with credit. He 
would have given fine feasts, and said fine 
things ; and his friendship might have been 
cultivated by the people whose intimacy is 
fame. Being poor, both in pocket and 
literary acquirement, he could find no 
indulgent audience, and his tastes became as 
crimes. Wherefore, in the expressive phrase- 
ology of his class, he was but a " bad egg/' 
A philosophic voluptuary, earning at the most 
but thirty shillings a week — ^how could the 
world be indulgent to him ? 

He is a journeyman watchmaker by trade, 
but he works only when he wants something 
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to eat or to wear. These necessities supplied, 
lie sets out with what little money is left in 
hand on a kind, of contemplative "spree." 
He does not get drunk, but he moons about 
— this slang phrase has a peculiar applica- 
bility to rambles which yield their fullest 
satisfaction after nightfall. Sometimes, 
though, he is to be seen in * the park in the 
time of broad sunshine, admiring the splendid 
procession of the rich; on the same day, 
when the rich are no longer visible to him, 
he may be found at the other end of the city, 
wondering at the poor. Great London is the 
boundless wild, the free pasturage ground of 
curiosity and imaginative delight for this 
roving spirit. It was at the close of a day's 
wellnigh aimless wandering that he found 
Paul. 

The boy, having supped and warmed him- 
self, is now studying his benefactor with 
mind and body at ease. The benefactor has 
got into discussion with his neighbour at 
the supper-table, a parson suspended for 
drunkenness — ^never again to stand on the 
same social level with his brother shepherds. 

" Be easy," he says — at what stage of the 
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argument Paul does not know — "it's the 
universal secret, depend upon that. You 
are a man of education, now. Well, what's 
the secret of style ? Be easy. You've lived 
among cultured and fashionable people — 
well, what's the secret of good behaviour ? 
Be easy, again. And it's the same in all 
things. Be easy : take life quietly : don't 
make a fuss — glide." 

" Yes," says the divine, who is ready to 
famish the reasons against his own principles 
of conduct, just for argument's sake, "but ease 
in style is only to be attained by the greatest 
labour — that's the merest truism, you know. 
And you may say the same of all the rest." 

" Only because people start from the false 
notion, and have to travel to reach the true 
one. I take my stand at the goal, and save 
my legs. Begin by being easy, make up 
your mind to that, and nature will be wonder- 
fully kind." 

" Art is long — ^you know the rest," says the 
parson. 

"No, no," says the other; "life is the 
longer of the two, if only you know how to 
live; but, for Heaven's sake, don't toil the 
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precious thing away, and call the process 
culture. Enjoy — ^not to do that is the unpar- 
donable sin. The one thing I think terrible 
is to grow old without having tasted. For 
my part, every dinner I eat, every pipe I 
smoke, every pretty woman or fine picture I 
look upon, every strain of sweet music I hear, 
I consider as one sensation of pleasure of 
which I have made sure. The thing is 
thenceforth and for ever beyond the power 
of fortune — nothing, not even omnipotence, 
can take it away. Miss your opportunity; 
put it off, as so many people do their joys, 
to a more convenient season, and a thousand 
accidents may happen. It may never come in 
your way again, or, if it should, age may 
have taken away your relish for the feast 
of life/' 

"Work," says the parson sententiously, 
" that's the modem gospel." 

" Did you ever," returned the other, " hear 
this charming story of a beggar ? He held 
out his hand to a lady, and she took no notice 
of him. He followed her and whined ; still 
not a word. *Yery well, then,' says the 
beggar, with a desperate look, ' I'll go and 
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do it this very minute ; ' and he hurried off 
towards the river. ^Stop, stop, my poor 
man ! ' cried the lady, drawing a shilling from 
her purse. He came back. ' Now, tell me 
what was ih^ dreadful thing you meant to 
do ? ' * I meant to go to work,' says he, and 
vanished with the shilling in his pocket. 
Now, I think Providence was never more 
beneficently employed than in saving that 
beggar man." 

The parson rose and buttoned his coat. 

" Have you such a thing as sixpence about 
you ? " he said, as he shook hands with 
Berdoe. "I was disappointed this morning 
of the receipt of a cheque from the country, 
and it's really so cold in the streets to- 
night " 

" Take a shilling," said Berdoe. " It's all 
one. Anyhow, I must go to work to-morrow 
for a few days. We shall meet again some- 
where, I dare say. G-ood-night ! " 

Paul had laughed over the story of the 
beggar, but nearly aU the rest of Berdoe's 
talk had been unintelligible to him. The 
man's manner, though, inspired confidence. 

" If you please, sir," said the boy, as soon 
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as the parson had left, " I'll tell you who I 
am, and why I ran away ; " and he told him. 

" And you don't want to go back to the 
old brute of a father — eh ? Well, don't. I 
shan't take you, at any rate. If you've the 
pluck to get as far as Waterloo Bridge on 
a winter's night without him, you can go on 
alone to the end of the world. Let's see; 
what's to be done? By George! the very 
thing ! " 

He started up as a grimy-faced man entered 
the supper-room, and walked up to him as to 
an old acquaintance. They talked for a few 
moments, and then Berdoe came back to 
Paul. 

" The luck's against you just now, young- 
ster," he said, " and you must do something 
for a living, or else you'll starve, and that 
would be a mistake. Now, I've just got you 
an offer of a place at one of the theatres, if 
you like to take it. It's pantomime time, and 
they want one big-little boy, such as you, for 
a king in their sham fairyland. The last 
monarch has died very suddenly, so there's a 
vacancy in a pasteboard head, which you can 
fill if you like. My friend there's a scene- 
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shifter. I've told him something about you, 
and he says he thinks he might get you 
engaged, if you liked to go with him. He 
won't do you any harm — I'll answer for that. 
He'll give you a shakedown, and something to 
eat, if you let him take your wages. Nothing 
for nothing, you know, that's the way of the 
world. But I think it's the best bargain you 
can make just now. What do you say ? " 

What could he say ? He was a child, after 
all, and as helpless in the great world as a 
fish in a whirlpool. 

When the scene-shifter had finished his 
supper he took Paul by the hand, and, with 
Berdoe following, led him to the door. 

" Grood-bye," said Berdoe, patting the child's 
head, " good-bye, my boy. You'll think me a 
strange fellow, perhaps, and so I am. I find 
you asleep on a bridge in the dead of night. 
Some people would have taken no notice of 
you ; others would have pulled a long face, 
and said, ' G-o back to your natural guardian, 
my child.' I say nothing of the sort. I ran 
away from my home, and I'm none the worse. 
Perhaps you are born to be a vagabond, 
and, if you are, I'm not going to spoil a 
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career. A strictly conventional benefactor, 
having found you as I did, might say, ' I shall 
always watch over your welfare.' I, again, 
say nothing of the kind. When two tramps 
meet on the highway, the most the one in luck 
can do is to offer the other a crust and a swig 
at his can. Extensive patronage is out of the 
question ; each has enough to do to look after 
himself. My address is on this bit of paper. 
Put it in your pocket, and when you get into 
any great scraps, come and let me know. If 
you are a true tramp, we shall very likely 
meet again without our taking any trouble 
about it ; and, if we don't — well, there's no 
harm done. Grood-bye." 

" He's a rum beggar — airft he ? " said 
Paul's new protector, as they walked away. 

Paul made no answer. All things must 
seem " rum " to a boy who is going to earn 
his living by wearing a pasteboard head. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 



A SUNDAY AT HOME. 

It 19 about a week after Paul's adven 
and it is Saturday night. Jane is shoi 
great diligence in her household work. 
she is going out. If she only knew wha' 
ought to know, she would go out still, bu' 
to the same plabe. 

If she only knew that at this very mon 
within almost a stone's throw of his fat 
house, her boy Paul is strutting up and c 
a stage to the plaudits of two thousand i 
tators — why, there might be a scene in 
theatre not set down in the bills of the p] 

As it is, no one but himself is aware o: 
young actor's identity — not even liady Fei 
seated with little Henrietta in a box nea; 
stage. The fair child is clapping her b 
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at the antics of the funny monarch of fairies 
with the pasteboard head, never dreaming 
that he has made himself a king only to 
avoid becoming her servitor. 

Jane's haste is due to her desire to visit 
and consult Miss Morley about Paul. She 
has not seen Miss Morley since what I think 
I may venture to call that fatal afternoon — 
fatal to so many illusions — when her ancient 
friend encountered Lucas, and fell in her 
pride. She seeks the spinster now, driven by 
her need of a comforter. If Miss Morley 
cannot give advice, she may give sympathy, 
and neither is to be had at home. 

Miss Morley 's welcome of her friend was 
characterized by a sort of proud humility. 
She had lately taken a religious turn, and her 
conduct had the cue of charity to all mankind, 
and especial loving-kindness to those who 
had done her wrong. For this reason she 
asked tenderly after Lucas ; and, in making 
the usual inquiries as to Peter's health, 
she expressed a hope that he might become 
a prosperous merchant, and, like the famous 
Whittington, " turn again " to the highest 
civic honours and to fame. As she used 
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it, the phrase seemed to imply her belief that 
Peter's conversion must be a condition of his 
worldly advancement ; but Jane missed this 
delicate shade of meaning in her pre-oecupa- 
tion of mind. She saw that Miss Morley was 
coming to Paul, and felt that her own tears 
must flow at the mention of his name. 

Both things happened ; and then the poor 
mother, having dried her eyes, again tried to 
profit by Miss Morley 's superior wisdom for 
the recovery of her son. But Miss Morley 
showed the common failing of wisdom -w^hen 
put upon its mettle, being disposed to fetch 
such a wide circuit in preliminary measures 
that she was in danger of missing the object 
altogether. In short, she could think of no 
readier way of finding Paul than to attempt 
to recall Lucas to a sense of the value of 
religion. 

"How can you expect your home to be 
blessed, my dear ? Your husband never goes 
to church ; his children grow up in hardness 
of heart, and contempt of Thy word and com- 
mandment. You should have begun, my dear, 
as you meant to go on : a morning and even- 
ing portion read aloud on week-days, and no 
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cooking on Sundays. You should have made 
your husband set an example to all his 
house." 

This, the reader may remember, differs 
materially from Miss Morley's first scheme 
for the treatment of Lucas. In that he was 

* 

to have been made to kneel to an earthly idol, 
and to have been purified by the contem- 
plation of feminine grace. But she had for- 
gotten it ; and it was far too slight a thing 
for Jane to think of now. 

Jane went away, deeply pondering her 
friend's words. She was naturally devout, and 
her great misfortune seemed to find its true 
interpretation in a heavenly judgment on a 
too exclusive devotion to earthly cares. Self- 
doubt was so much the habit of her mind 
that her faculties seemed only to have free 
play when they were working out the 
problem of their own unworthiness. 

Perhaps she had been too fond of her son, 
and, notwithstanding her late resolve, was 
still neglecting her duty of devotion to his 
Maker and hers — nay, perhaps she was to 
blame in her hardness to Lucas since the 
boy's flight. What more and what severer 
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judgments was she courting by her indiffer- 
ence to her husband's spiritual state ? His 
reformation should have been her first con- 
cern. If she made it so from this time 
forth, Heaven might yet be appeased, and 
send her the wished-for news. The poor 
soul did not see that she was still striking a 
bargain in faith, in spite of herself, in thus 
consenting to think less of her old idol, only 
in order to have it once more restored to its 
niche. 

Happily for her enterprise of conversion, 
the next day was one for which Lucas had 
of late begun to profess some regard — the 
Sabbath. This was part of his general 
scheme of a new life. It became him to be 
civil to religion now that no more benefits 
were to be acquired by a disregard of it. He 
even meditated going to church; and, 
although he could not as yet form a resolu- 
tion on the subject, he had already shown 
many minor courtesies to " Providence." On 
week days he knocked in nails with the bare 
hammer : on Sundays he muffled the head of 
the tool. The angels might still hear him, 
but they would appreciate his show of respect. 
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And, thougli he continued to make up his 
household accounts on the Sabbath morning, 
lie did it in his black frock coat. The old 
notion of the merit of sacrifice prompted this 
observance : to rub the nap off the elbows of 
a cherished garment was Lucas's way of 
giving of his best to the Lord. The ob- 
servance, however, showed a tendency to 
degenerate into the mere formality of loss, 
for at times Lucas could not help trying to 
protect the more exposed parts of the cloth 
by drawing on black hoUand sleeves. 

As the Sabbath day advanced, his devotion 
of stillness increased. After dinner he did 
no work whatever, but composed himself in 
his armchair, and taking down his volume 
of Hayley, which he had now begun to read 
rather more frequently than before, he 
sought to improve his mind. His method 
of study showed he was no glutton of books : 
every time he turned a page he had to shift 
two pieces of rag placed carefully under his 
thumbs to prevent them from soiling the 
paper. He read, and re-read, progressing at 
the rate of about five pages a week ; and by 
the time he had reached the last line he had 
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forgotten the first, and had to begin again. 
In this he was less a seeker of pleasure thar 
of profit, in the peculiar sense he attached to * 
the word. He had bought the book ; and it 
would be the very sinfulness of w:aste to 
" gobble it down " at one perusal, like a thiag 
that was to be had for nothing. 

In all this he was consistent with himself. 
His love of virtue, in so far as it existed, was 
simply his passion for order with a moral 
object. He could conceive vice only as a 
thing antagonistic to system. It was a 
muddle and a " bother ; " it threw confusion 
into the scheme of life, and gave trouble to 
the wise souls whose business it was to keep 
matters straight in the great household of 
the world. To grow better was to grow 
more orderly, more quiet ; and to observe 
Sunday as the best day was but to make it 
the stillest and the neatest of all. 

Thus the Sabbath following the visit to 
Miss Morley's wore the gloom of the strictest 
monastic seclusion. Lucas, save in the 
intervals of meals, kept his dreary classic 
before his eyes ; Jane was similarly engaged 
with a book of devotion ; Peter made up his 
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accounts by the process of mental arithmetic, 
and was absorbed in deep spiritual searchings 
into the deficiencies of stock. At nightfall a 
solitary candle lighted the chamber as a lamp 
lights a tomb. The sentinel mice lost count 
of the hours in the stillness, and rattling 
madly up and down behind the wainscot, 
signalled midnight in dismal squeaks. " In 
the midst of life we are in death," read Jane : 
she had only to look around her for an ap- 
propriate illustration. 

" If I might read aloud now," she said at 
length, glancing timidly at Lucas, " I think it 
would do us all good." 

" You may read if you like," said her 
husband. There was something revolutionary 
in the proposal ; still he would not decline 
it, lest it should be said that he had been 
unwilling to give one of the means of grace 
a fair chance. If a little moderate reading of 
the Scriptures by deputy would tend to finish 
him off in his course of perfection, it would 
be a pity to neglect it. He had not looked 
at the Bible for years, and his dim recollec- 
tions of the book were somehow not pleasant 
ones. There were " personalities " in it : if 
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he had given an account of his impressions, 
it would probably have taken that form. 

"People generally keep such things to 
themselves," he said with dignity ; " ho^wever, 
you may go on. If you've any difficulty 
about the long words, ask Peter or me." 

" What shall I read ? " 

" Anything," said Lucas defiantly : " it's 
all the same to us. Our rent is paid ; we 
owe no man a penny in this house." 

Jane made no deliberate selection. She 
happened to open the Bible at the Book of 
Chronicles ; and she began to read the first 
chapter that met her eye. It was only one 
of the genealogies, yet she went on in the 
firm belief that every verse, line, and word 
must in itself be profitable to salvation — 
must possess some mysterious influence of 
holiness that would, in its own time, work 
a change in the hearer's heart. 

" The sons of Levi ; Gershon^ Kohath^ and 
MerarV 

It was an unlucky beginning. A person 
named Levy had started a rival loan office 
on the principle of " No Inquiry Fees ; " 
and Lucas did not want to associate that 
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name with his devotions. He tossed his 
head ominously, hut said nothing. 

" ' And the sons of Kohath ; Amram^ Izhar^ 
and Hebron^ and UzzieV " 

Poor Jane stumbled at every word. 

"This is strange balderdash," said Lucas, 
in a stage whisper, to his son. 

" ' And the children of Amram ; Aaron^ 
and Moses, and Miriam. The sons also of 
Aaron ; Nadab, and Abihu, Eleazar, and Itha- 
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" Stop ! " said Lucas, starting up. " What 
are you driving at ? I say, what are you 
driving at?" he repeated, in a tone of in- 
dignant wonder that made her pause. 

" They were the Jews, you know," said the 
bewildered missionary. 

" Who wants to hear about the Jews on 
Sunday ? " said Lucas. " I hear quite enough 
about them on week day ; and so would you, 
if you had your bread to earn. ' The un- 
principled imposition on the necessitous poor, 
known by the name of Inquiry Fees,'" he 
continued bitterly — " do you mean to tell me 
there's any religion in that ? " 

It was a quotation from his rival's circular. 
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Poor Jane saw that she had blundered into 
misfortune again. 

" Well, I'll try something else," she said 
gently, as she turned over the leaves. 
" Here's Proverbs. Oh, they are full of 
meaning ; they've done me so much good.'* 

" Well, go on," he answered, with sullen 
resignation. " Let's see what you'll make out 
of that." 

" ' A false halancej " read Jane, again 
taking a chapter at random, ''is abomina' 
Hon to the Lord: but a just weight is His 
delight.^ " 

It was sheer bad luck. Peter and his 
father exchanged glances. Jane, who knew 
nothing of their little contrivances for effect- 
ing a profitable turn of the scale, was as 
free-souled as was Hamlet in another matter : 
the text touched her not. 

" Shut the book," said Lucas peremptorily ; 
" I see what you are driving at now." 

" You don't imderstand it," said the poor 
woman in amazement. " It only means that 
people mustn't ch^at, you know ; that's all." 

" Yes," observed Peter, " it means that 
when you are obliged to sell pretty nigh at 
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cost price you mustn't get nothing for your- 
self. It means that people in business had 
better put up their shutters^ at once, and go 
through the court — eh, father ? " 

"And call it religion," added hi^ father 
severely. " Well, well ; some people has 
strange ideas." 

The scheme of conversion had collapsed, 
and no wonder. It would have been difficult 
to find a dozen consecutive verses in any part 
of the Bible without some text " driving " at 
Lucas's past or present life. And, like many 
better men who are disposed to make it up 
with their conscience, he had a strong objec- 
tion to personalities in moral teaching. In 
his view religion was meant for man's com- 
fort, and, like any other cloak, it must begin 
to yield an agreeable warmth to the system 
the moment it was put on. 

Jane, though disappointed in her immediate 
object, had her expectation of reward. Surely, 
now that she had done her best for Lucas, 
Heaven would answer her prayers by sending 
her news of Paul. 

She took up her bedroom candle, and left 
the parlour, the father and son staying be- 
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hind, after their wont, to see to the fastenings 
of the house. As she passed through the 
passage, she saw a letter lying under the 
door. She ran forward and seized it, with 
beating heart and trembling hands. "For 
Mother" was all the address. It was the 
handwriting of her boy. 

To the last day of her life Jane believed 
that Heaven had sent her this in direct 
answer to prayer, in direct recompense for 
faith and works. 

She hurried up to her room and read : — 

" My dear Mother, 

" I thought I must write to you, 
because it would be wicked not to let you 
know where I was — I mean that I was well. 
I must not say where I am, because he might 
get the letter, and then he would find me out. 
A gentleman found me and gave me some 
supper, and then got me something to do — 
you would laugh if you knew — and I earn 
wages. I wish I could tell you what it is, 
but perhaps he may be reading this letter 
instead of you ; and so, you see, it would not 
do. I am going to put the letter under 
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the door on Sunday night, just about the 
time you go to bed, and I hope you will find 
it. Oh, I wish I could have one from you, 
but I am afraid to give you my address. 
I shall write again, only I must not say 
when, because he would be waiting when I 
brought the letter, and catch me. I like it 
better than being a Johnny Trot — what I am 
doing now. It's such a funny thing. I will 
tell you some day. There was a brass cannon 
on wheels I hid in the right-hand top drawer 
in my bedroom — I wish I had it. So no 
more at present 

"From your ever affectionate son, 

" Paul Nethersole." 

That night the happy mother dreamed 
many pleasant dreams ; and there was one 
gracious figure in all of them, the beneficent 
helper — amiable, clever, compassionate, power- 
ful, rich even (for how could one desirable 
quality be wanting in such a man ?) — whom 
God had sent to protect her child. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



IN "THE PROFESSION." 



In dreams too she saw her boy in many 
different callings, though never in the true 
one. She had full leisure for this kind of 
self-deception, for weeks passed and no other 
letter came. 

How should she dream aright of a mode of 
life a thousand times more fantastic in its 
combinations of incident than the wildest 
visions ? The stage — curtain up or curtain 
down, Harlequin's wand is for ever at work 
there, and all things are ordered in ways 
that are not the ways of the world. 

Judge of the boy's impressions. Once, and 
once only, had he been to the play as a 
patron, on a never to be forgotten January 
night, two years ago. The first play — I dread 
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to write of it, lest my rapture of recollection 
sh6uld seem forced and unreal. The lights, 
the dresses — ^what a contrast to the cold grey 
world outside! The harmony of delightful 
associations — high-sounding talk for high 
thoughts, fine music for fine actions, and the 
brightest paint for the faces of the good and 
the brave — ^how shall a child fail to love 
these after the unadorned commonplace of 
what his elders have chosen to make the real 
life ? 

Pity that one should ever have to look at 
these appearances too closely, as Paul did 
when he went behind the scenes. It is one 
thing to wear a head, whether of pasteboard 
or of flesh, and quite another to see it worn. 
Nay, there is a certain loss of effect in being 
very close to the wearer.. I speak especially 
of the grandees of pantomime : of society in 
the other mimic realms I say no word. 

Burra, as the King of Pandemonium (such 
was his title in the bills) — what an exalted 
character ; what a calm majesty of wicked- 
ness and marble hardness of hate. Yet the 
meanest of any monarch's subjects surely had 
not meaner cares. He was ambitious of a 
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fifty line part, and he had been cast for one 
of fifteen. Down to the eleventh hour he had 
cherished hopes of appearing as the strong- 
man — the champion who overthrows the 
j^iants. The champion had at least seventy 
lines to speak, and he was likely to be paid 
ten shillings a week more for his talkative 
valour than was the other for his mute 
control. Poor Burra wanted both the money 
and the glory so badly that he could not but 
feel sure he should have them. He had made 
the most extensive preparations. He was lean 
with fasting and with care, but what of 
that ? He would make up for the fleshly 
hero's part. 

Behold him, then, at work with needle and 
thread and padding on a suit of fleshings 
meant to form an heroic casing for his spare 
limbs. Perfection was his aim. Day by day 
he was to be seen in the British Museum, his 
study the shapes of the gods of Grreece ; and 
in the silent watches of the night, he solemnly 
rehearsed his muscles before the looking- 
glass. Here a manly swelling unstitched, and 
there another added : the work went merrily 
forward until, as Burra thought, his mirror 
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gave him a reflection of the classic ideal. 
Already he heard the house's hiizz of admira- 
tion, and saw a hundred lorgnettes levelled 
by fair hands at his swelling breast. 

But it was not to be. "Burra — ^King of 
Pandemonium," so ran the fatal decree of the 
management that stripped the poor creature 
of his heroic casing, and left him no better 
than an ass. 

Belmont the supernumerary, again. On the 
stage this really beautiful character rejects 
not a mere purse, but a whole mountain of 
gold which the spirits of evil offer to place 
to his credit if he will betray his prince. 
Witnessing his public contempt for riches, 
could one suppose that in private life his 
foible was a jealous regard for his personal 
belongings ? Yet so it is. He has a few orts 
and scraps of theatrical finery, which he calls 
his properties — to wit a pair of shoe-buckles, 
a sword-belt, and a forester's horn ; and he 
will contrive to have these about him, what- 
ever his part, lest they should be appropriated 
by some marauder of the dressing-room. How 
a senator, for instance, can conceal a bugle 
about his person, or, without scandal to his 
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assumed character, wear the belt of a me- 
diaeval earl, is a mystery, yet Belmont does it 
every night. " Make no mistake," he says, 
as he transfers these precious possessions from 
the faded suit he takes off to the shining" suit 
he puts on ; " nobody nobbles my traps." His 
only other known utterances take the form of 
blank verse. 

Not without glimpses, too, was the boy of 
still lower realms of professional life. De 
Beauvoir (his name was not De Beauvoir, but 
this is a secret) had thought of turning his 
voice and figure to account on the music hall 
stage, and, to this end, was providing himself 
with a stock of new and original songs. 
New and original songs have to be paid for, 
like other things, and De Beauvoir was 
poorer in pocket than in good name. But, 
like needy young couples about to marry, he 
saved and looked out for bargains, and when- 
ever a lyric at once cheap and beautiful came 
in his way, he made it his own. He had 
thus become the possessor of "Lovely Lily 
May," " She's with the Angels now," " Not 
to-day. Baker," and " Kumandketchmeifukan 
— a Mystery." It is worth noting that the 
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titles of these civilizing productions were 
duly registered at Stationers' Hall, and that 
De Beauvoir, fortified by British law, claimed 
the sole right of singing them to about a 
tenth of the human race. 

He had extensive transactions in the way 
of business with a composer who lived in a 
second floor in Drury Lane. This Bohemian 
of art could only adapt, though it was his 
ambition to be regarded as a creator. 
Musicians are divided into classes according 
to aptitude, in much the same way as boot- 
makers. Some of the latter, who turn out 
but a sorry pair of Wellingtons, are un- 
equalled at a patch. Poor Moss was like 
these. He did repairs, both in poetry and 
music. He fitted melodies to words, and 
found words for melodies. The materials 
were not his own, but they were re-fashioned 
beyond the possibility of identification by 
their original inventors. In this branch of 
his art he had the fabled readiness of genius. 
He could lengthen or shorten a song at a 
moment's notice; enliven it, or give it a touch 
of sadness or despair. At soling and heeling, 
in fact — ^to continue the illustration from the 
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kindred art — ^he was without a rival ; but he 
was seldom trusted to take a singer's measure 
for an original work. This was his grievance 
against the world. 

Paul often went to his lodgings in the day- 
time on errands for De Beauvoir. The boy 
loved to wonder, and the musician to be 
wondered at, so they soon became confidants 
and friends. Paul seldom failed to find him 
at his piano in the room that was bed- 
chamber, salouj kitchen, study, all in one — 
here the squalHng family and the troubled 
mother; there the tuneless instrument and 
the beatified husband and father. 

" I'm coming out soon," Mr. Moss would 
say; "you'll read my name in the papers 
before you're much older. My ' Donkey 
Cart's ' ancored three times every night at 
the Meteot. Did you hear about it ? " 

" No, sir." 

" Listen," says Mr. Moss ; " this is how it 
goes ; " and, baring his wrist for the work, 
he flogs the old piano into liveliness with 
just such energy as cabmen use to impart 
action to broken steeds. And not unlike the 
responsive clattering of sore hoofs on the 
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pavement is the din of the chorus with which 
the air concludes. 

"And that's nothing," Mr. Moss would 
say. " What do you think of this ? — ^ Milly, 
Darling,' something in the sentimental line. 
Xow, I call this a regular gentleman's song : 
it's a sort of thing as ought to be sung in a 
black tail-coat, and no mistake. 

* Milly, darling ! Milly, darling I 
How I wish. I was with thee ; 
Milly, darling I Milly, darling I 
I am sailing o'er the sea.' 

You like it, eh ? Well, tell him so — ^tell him 
he shall have it for fifteen shillings. It'll be 
seven half-crowns if he don't make up his 
mind by to-morrow. It won't be long on 
hand. And look here : there's a thing I'm 
just finishing. I caU it ' The Teazer,' in fun ; 
it'll make such a stir when it comes out. 
' Laying in a Hospital ' — that's the title. I 
thought of it when I was all them weeks in 
St. Greorge's with the broken leg. It's comic." 
This mode of life was not disagreeable to 
the boy. It brought him face to face with 
men — with the living world. Hitherto, he 
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had only heard of this in what may be termed 
the official reports of his school books, but had 
not looked upon the thing itself. The school 
books pictured a black man, a brown man, and 
a white brown ; put a ring through the nose of 
one, and a snuff-box in the hand of another, 
and called the figures types of the human race. 
The schoolmaster, again, classified these into 
civilized and uncivilized — good and bad ; and 
there was the schoolboy's ready-made idea • of 
his kind. But now Paul found it interest- 
ing to observe how many subdivisions of 
character there were among men with rings 
on their fingers, of which schoolmaster and 
school books had taken no account — ^to say- 
nothing of the men with rings in their noses. 
Solomons, De Beauvoir, Belmont, Burra, his 
own worthy father, and the two or three 
others he had seen on the night he lefk home 
— nothing he had learned at the academy 
had prepared him for them. At present he 
regarded his new friends only as grotesque, 
spiritual shapes, whereat he might wonder, 
childlike, without caring to inquire whether 
they were virtuous, or the reverse. 

But if youth is the season for this kind of 
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contemplation, it is also the season for action. 
The ran of pantomime came to an end ; the 
little actors and actresses were dismissed in a 
body, Paul among them. His protector told 
him he must look out for other work. How ? 
The man didn't know : all he could say was 
that boys couldn't live upon nothing, any 
more than men. People sometimes found 
work by looking in the papers — that was one 
way. 

Paul began to read. Here, again, the real 
world of more intimate knowledge was quite 
different from the world of the school books ; 
a scene of crime, want, misery — ^none of them 
of heroic proportions — ^it seemed to the boy. 
Perhaps he did not choose his newspaper 
with judgment ; perhaps he read in the faint 
light of his own prospects; for certain it 
seemed a woeful place. A clerk maddened 
by the want of work hangs himself with his 
" will " pinned to his breast : — " I leave be- 
hind my writings : they are metaphysical 
conceptions only. My legacy is peace to all 
— to nations and to individuals." Another 
frenzied wretch removes himself, his wife, and 
six children by poison : — " We have to face 
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the alternatives of starving in the streets, 
the workhouse, or death. We prefer the 
latter. Oh, the horror of this night ! " Side 
by side with these paragraphs, scraps about 
the fashions; lists of the guests at Lady 
Fermor's ball ; '' Spirit-rapping Extraordi- 
nary;" and what not of contrasting vanity 
and lightness of hearts 
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IN TRADE. 



" Come, youngster, you must clear out of 
this, and shift for yourself. I've kept you 
nigh a week ; and I can't go on feeding two 
with the wages of one." 

It was Paul's protector that spoke, when he 
came in late one night, and found the puzzled 
child as usual sitting by the fire, and in close 
consultation with the embers as to the best 
way of earning a living. Paul could not 
think of any particularly appropriate reply, 
so he only said, " Yes, sir," and then went to 
bed. 

In the morning, long before the man had 
roused himself from his heavy slumbers, Paul 
had left the house, and was once more in the 
streets looking for a home. It was so early 
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that dawn had not yet turned into day. 
Nearly all the shops were still closed, but the 
streets showed signs of life. Now a police- 
man ; then a small " swell " who had prowled 
about the streets all night in the belief that 
he was doing his duty as a man of the world ; 
and again a labourer walking, bundle in hand, 
to a distant job. This last one's approach 
was generally announced by the sharp " crick, 
crack" of his rapid footfall, as he tried to 
cover the ground in time to save himself 
the stoppage of a quarter of an hour's pay. 
These winter marches of labour are not, as 
a rule, set down in history ; but there is a 
good deal of heroism in them for all that. 
To rise at four at one end of London, and 
to tramp breakfastless nearly to the other 
end, there to begin a long day's bodily toil — 
to do this, with starvation as the penalty of 
failure, for six days of the week, and on the 
last day to receive the sum of eighteen or 
one and twenty shillings, is what some thou- 
sands of our fellow-citizens have to learn to 
regard as a human lot. It is lucky that these 
men are not given to reading, for they might 
be strangely troubled to see hardships so much 
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inferior to their own made the standing dish 
of wonder in the biographies of " Self-Help." 
The boy — his thoughts perhaps turned that 
way by his own discomforts — could not help 
contrasting these poor men so early afoot 
with the snugly sleeping rich ; and strange 
half-hints of social problems came into his 
mind. Why should some people have to 
walk in the cold, while others lay abed? 
Why should this man have all things in pro- 
fussion, and that one have to hang himself 
for want — even making his own gibbet, 
because he cannot afford to have it supplied 
to order ? Why should A. be paying one of 
his fifty thousand guineas for a pineapple, 
while B. is changing his last sixpence for 
three pennyworth of poison to make a 
"nightcap" for his last carouse? Foolish 
questions — as we are assured on almost unani- 
mous authority — yet in every generation 
they seem to recur to vex the untutored 
mind. 

Another question that recurs to all minds 
with at least equal regularity is, " How shall 
I get my breakfast ? " This was the sooner 
answered in Paul's case that the money he 
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found in his pocket tended to limit his choice 
of dishes. He entered a common coffee-house, 
and fed as the poor feed, in a hutch, with a 
greasy table in the middle of it, spread -with 
greasier fare. 

A newspaper, which in this one respect 
matched the table and the food, was at hand, 
and Paul took it up. Amid many advertise- 
ments of no import to him, he saw one to 
the effect that a boy able to read and write 
well was wanted to attend to the shop at a 
bookseller's. 

Paul might have set out for the shop at 
once ; but he wanted to go somewhere else, 
and so he easily persuaded himself that he 
ought not to answer an advertisement so 
early in the day. He had not seen nor even 
heard of Berdoe since the night whereon 
they made acquaintance, and he wished to 
speak to the man once more. He did not 
mean to ask for help, but he longed for a 
friendly word. On leaving the coffee-house, 
he took from his pocket the scrap of paper 
Berdoe had given him, and read the address. 
He had a long way to walk : but who counts 
the steps when he has Hope for a travelling 
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companion ? This pleasant wayfarer, how- 
ever, left Paul as soon as he reached the door. 

The landlady stood talking to a man who 
had seemingly come to see the same person 
as Paul. 

" He owes you half a crown, eh ? " the 
woman was saying ; " well, he owes me 
twelve and sixpence, so I'm worse off than 
you. I don't know nothing about him ; and, 
if I did, I shouldn't tell you, nor nobody — 
take your oath — ^until I'd had the first try for 
my money." 

The door was closed. " By Jupiter ! " mut- 
tered the man, "to let me in for half a crown! 
Can wolves rend wolves ? " 

He turned, and saw Paul on the doorstep 
by his side. Paul had already examined him. 
He was a little man, still young, not ill-look- 
ing, and dressed with a fantastic shabbiness 
that had its charm. His clothes, though once 
no doubt of the ordinary cut, were now, 
so to speak, vandyked with rags — his Inver- 
ness cloak, in particular, had a border of 
points and shreds that no tailor had designed. 
The day was gusty ; and now and then one 
of the shreds of the cloak gave itself to the 
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wind, like a ship's pennant, leaving the little 
wearer in semblance no better than a pole for 
the same. His face, of purplish tint, and 
puflfy, reminded Paul of the image of the god 
Bacchus. His long, slightly curling hair 
had a gloss suggestive of morning oil. His 
hat was — just what a hat might be expected 
to be under all the foregoing circumstances. 

"And you, poor che-ild," he said to Paul, in 
a voice in which there was so little of nature 
that it might have seemed all art, and very 
bad art too;— " what brings you here ? Are 
you one of his victims ? Don't be afraid of 
me. My name is Mr. Pegler — Mr. R. Pegler, 
sometimes called '89. You've heard of me, I 
dare say." 

" If you please," said Paul, thinking it 
better, in his utter ignorance of Mr. Pegler, 
to evade the last question, " I'm looking for 
a place : he told me to come here if I wanted 
to see him." 

" My poor boy," said Mr. Pegler, " you 
have been deceived. He borrows half-crowns : 
has he borrowed one of you ?" 

" No," said Paul. " I had supper with 
him once. He was very kind." 
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"Boy," returned Mr. Pegler, "that man 
owes me two and sixpence. A fellow that 
continues to owe me two and sixpence when 
I am in want of it should be exposed." 

Paul was so touched by Mr. Pegler 's dis- 
tress that he felt in his pocket for what he 
might have known he could not find there — 
a half-crown. And then, quite ashamed of 
his inability to help the sufferer, he slunk 
away. 

The bookseller's shop to which the adver- 
tisement directed him was in one of those 
wonderfully made courts that lie between 
Fleet Street and Holbom. I know of nothing 
like them in any other city for narrowness, 
for intricacy, even for quaintness. They are 
designed in defiance of all rules architectural 
and sanitary; or, rather, they have grown 
up in that way, for they cannot have been 
planned as a whole. While they remain in 
evidence, I shall never refuse to believe that 
chance is a guiding power in human affairs. 

Paul entered a small mean shop, and saw a 
young woman standing behind the counter. 
She was dressed very simply — in dark stuffs, 
with just a fringe of white linen at the neck 
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and wrists. She was not beautiful, but there 
was a dignity of sadness in her face that was 
in itself a charm. Her exquisite neatness 
would have been the more remarkable, but 
that the same quality was to be observed in 
all her surroundings. The bookshop, old and 
ill-built as it was, was perfectly clean and in 
good order, from the whitened ceiling to the 
swept and sprinkled floor. 

The young woman might not have been 
gratified to learn that she made Paul think of 
his mother. Yet so it was. Although sh^ 
was probably imder twenty years of age, she 
had an air of responsibility that would have 
become a matron. 

" I've come to attend to the shop, miss," 
said Paul, with a bow. 

" Who sent you ? " she asked, glancing at 
once from the boy's face to his clothes for a 
hint of his history. The clothes seemed to 
show that he had been decently brought up, 
but of late very much imcared for. 

" I saw it in the paper." 

" You can read and write ? " 

" Oh yes." 

*' And where do you live ? " 
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Paul looked very foolish. He had not 
reckoned on this inquisition. 

She saw his embarrassment, and perhaps 
guessed that it was not altogether due to a 
consciousness of depravity. Then she asked, 
almost tenderly — 

" Have you ever done work ? " 

" Yes," said Paul, " in a pantomime. I 
was the elfin prince." 

She laughed. 

" I've heard of such things. Oh, what an 
odd world ! — We want a boy. I should like 
to take you, because I feel sure you are not 
a bad boy. But we must have a character 
with you. Who'll speak for you, now ? Try 
to think of somebody." 

" There's a man at the theatre who knows 
me," said Paul. 

" That will do, I dare say. Bring me a 
line from him, and, if I can, I'll engage you." 

Paul ran out, and presently returned with 
a recommendation in the handwriting of the 
scene-shifter, whose house he had left in the 
morning. He handed it triumphantly to the 
girl, who smiled as she unfolded a crumpled 
slip of paper, and read these words : — 
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" This is to sertify that I've had the 
enclosed under my eye for near six weeks, 
and all the time was a good boy. — John 
Sturge, scene-shifter, Theatre Eoyal." . 

At this moment a customer entered the shop. 

" Are my proofs ready ? " said the customer 
in an airy manner. 

"What proofs?" asked the girl, as Paul 
thought, not without a slight inflection of 
disdain. 

" ' Secret History of the Eoyal Families of 
Europe,' and ' Robespierre no Renegade,' " 
said the other. 

" I've seen nothing of them." 

Paul turned on hearing the man's voice : it 
was Mr. Pegler. 

" Well met, fellow victim," said this worthy, 
slapping him on the shoulder. " Why, what 
brings you here ? " 

The girl looked from one to the other, until 
her eye rested on Mr. Pegler. 

" Old acquaintances, Miss Frere," said that 
gentleman gaily. " I met him this morning 
on the other side of the water, and now I 
meet him again here. Strange coincidence ! 
He was looking for a place." 
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" Yes," replied the girl rather curtly, " and 
he has found one. — You may come on Monday 
morning, my man," she said to Paul. 

Monday morning ; and this was Saturday ! 
What was poor Paul to do in the mean time ? 
Running away from home seemed to have 
many more disagreeable consequences than he 
had bargained for. But he was growing 
used to difficulties, and he was not without 
a hope that this one would vanish when its 
time came, like the rest. 

He thanked het and left the shop; and 
while he stood in meditation at the comer of 
the court, he saw Mr. Pegler coming towards 
him. The very thing. 

" If you please, sir," said Paul, " if you'll 
let me stay with you till Monday morn- 
ing, I'll pay for my lodging. I've got a 
shilling." 

" With all the pleasure in life, my man," 
returned Mr. Pegler, with brightening eyes. 
"As for the money, don't mention such a thing 
between friends. I take it of you, but, 
observe, not as a payment for hospitality, but 
as a loan — say, if you like, as a gift ; for who 
knows but that money may be abolished 
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before I can scrape enough of the filthy stuff 
together to pay you again." 

They walked on for some time in silence. 

"Boy," said Mr. Pegler suddenly, "I'll 
borrow the shilling now." 

They were passing a gin palace. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

THE HEIR OF THE REVOLUTION. 

In the worst court's worst room, not far from 
Drury Lane, stood Mr. Pegler and the boy : 
and Mr. Pegler was at home. 

Oh, the bareness, the squalor of that 
dwelling-place ; — ^the only bright thing in it 
the label of a newly emptied gin bottle ! 

The ceiling was broken; the paper hung 
in shreds from the wall ; an upturned basket 
did duty for a chair ; what should have been 
the hearthrug served, with a few formless 
rags, for the bed ; and over the mantelpiece, 
in lieu of mirror, or picture, was nailed a 
printed sheet with tTie heading " Maximilian 
Robespierre's Declaration of the Rights of 
Man." 

Paul had never seen this kind of misery 
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before. It was in hideous contrast to the 
comfort of his mother's, and the order of his 
father's home. Even the scene-shifter's room 
was by a long way not so untidy, so foul. 

His gaze, taking the "Declaration of the 
Rights of Man" for a starting point, wan- 
dered round the room, and came back to 
the Declaration, where it rested for some 
time. 

This important document consisted of a 
number of short paragraphs, of which Paul 
read one here and there : — 

" Society is under obligation to provide 
subsistence for all its members. 

" The people is the sovereign ; government 
is its work and its property. 

" Kings, aristocrats, and tyrants of every 
description, are slaves in revolt against the 
sovereign of the earth, which is the human 
race, and against the legislator of the uni- 
verse, which is Nature." 

Mr. Pegler meanwhile watched him sus- 
piciously, almost fiercely, from beneath beht 
brows, and from behind a very short, very 
black pipe, which he had taken from the 
mantelpiece. 
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" Robespierre," said Mr. Pegler at length — 
" have you ever heard of Robespierre ? He 
was a very great man." 

" I thought he helped to kill the King of 
France," said Paul, in a tone anything but 
affirmative of Mr. Pegler's proposition. 

" What then ? " thundered Mr. Pegler. 

"Why, he was a murderer," said Paul 
simply. 

"Boy," said Mr. Pegler, looking up 
solemnly at his broken ceiling, " if my own 
mother said such a thing under my roof, out 
she should pack. I will not have so much 
as a disrespectful thought of that man within 
these four walls." 

" But— didn't he help to kill the king, sir ? " 
said Paul, as if begging for an admission that 
must end the discussion in his favour. 

" The gods I serve be praised — he did," 
said Mr. Pegler. Mr. Pegler would have 
found it no easy matter to name his divinities, 
but he thought a general reference to them 
served to strengthen a sentence. 

Paul was silent. 

" Boy," continued Mr. Pegler, after a pause, 
" you have heard of '89 ? " 
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" Eighty-nine what, sir ? " asked Paul — 
it was inevitable. 

"The year 1789," said Mr. Pegler impa- 
tiently — " the year of the destruction of 
tyranny's stronghold, the year of freedom for 
the human race." 

Paul was rather proud of his chronology. 
" Oh yes, I know a date for every century 
of Christianity. ^ 1st century — Taught in 
Britain. 2nd century — Taught elsewhere. 
3rd century — Introduced in Scotland. 4th 
century — ^Among the G-oths.' " 

" Stop," said Mr. Pegler emphatically. 
" Don't bring the dark ages into this room, 
please. Begin at the beginning — the first 
Venddmiaire of the year 1. The true first 
century is the hundred years following the 
proclamation of the Republic. Your '92 is 
our year 1. Or, if you must reckon from 
a saviour of mankind, reckon from Robes- 
pierre. When was he born ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know," said Paul. " I 
know when he died " 

" Boy," interrupted Pegler, " properly 
speaking, those spirits never die. They 
only change their human dwelling-place. 
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There was a Eobespierre in '89 — there is 
a Eobespierre to-day. His soul is here," 
continued Mr. Pegler, thumping his breast. 
" I inherit his very name — Robespierre — and 
for nickname they call me '89. Boy, re- 
member it all your life long: on this day 
you have talked with the heir of the Revolu- 
tion. The government of this country," 
added Mr. Pegler, " would give five hundred 
pounds from the Secret Service money to be 
in your place to-day." 

" Why don't you let them come ? " asked 
Paul simply. " You want money — don't 
you ? I would, if I were you." 

"Fool," said Mr. Pegler, in a voice as 
stagy as his manner, "they would throw 
me into a dungeon where I should no more 
enjoy liberty and the light of heaven." (Paul 
could not help looking at the murky window 
panes, but he kept his thoughts to himself.) 
" ' Let them come ! ' You tickle me. But, if 

you knew : if you only knew You shall 

know. — Spirit of the Revolution," said Mr. 
Pegler, starting from his seat, and looking 
up at his ceiling, " I will tell this child who 
I am! But first," he continued, fixing his 
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eye on Paul, who, to do justice to his common 
sense, was too much amused to be frightened 
— " first swear." 

" What shall I swear, sir ? " 

"Eternal secrecy as to all you see," said 
Mr. Pegler, who by this time was fumbling 
in a dirty bandbox as he talked, "eternal 
secrecy as to all you hear in this room. 
Swear by this." 

He drew forth a smaU dagger, and, bran- 
dishing it, glared at the boy. A few weeks 
ago Paul would have recoiled at the sight ; 
but his brief apprenticeship to the stage had 
taught him to look upon such things as 
properties, and nothing more. He felt that 
Mr. Pegler 's blade and his frown were about 
on a par as to reality with the clown's poker 
and his laugh. 

" I won't tell anybody — I promise, if that's 
what you mean." 

" Enough," said Mr. Pegler, putting the 
steel away. " Listen then : I am not a man, 
but a cause. I am '89. I am the Revolution. 
I am the proletariat in arms. I am death to 
tyrants — do you mark the word, boy ? — 
tyrants." 
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" Are there any left now, sir ? " asked 
Paul, who had a notion that all the tyrants 
had flourished the day before yesterday, and 
were dead and gone along with it. 

" ' Are there any left ! " echoed Mr. 
Pegler derisively. " Judge for yourself ; 
look here." 

He went to the fireplace, and, putting his 
arm as far as the shoulder up the chimney, 
drew down what appeared to be an old copy- 
book from a ledge in the brickwork. 

" It is my black list" — ^the words how liter- 
ally true, for the soot had to be shaken from 
the book before it could be touched. 

" None but tyrants," said Mr. Pegler — 
'' oppressors of the proletariat — aristocrats 
that turn up their noses at human rights, are 
down in that book ; and, see, it's nearly full. 
Some few aristocrats are not entered, because 
they know how to behave themselves ; but all 
the bishops are down — ^they are down ex 
officio^'' added Mr. Pegler, with a fine smile. 

" What's the use of writing their names 
there, sir?" asked Paul: '"that doesn't do 
them any harm." 

" Will you have the goodness to wait a 
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little," returned Mr. Pegler, " and you'll see. 
That book will be opened at the first sitting 
of the National Convention, and then " 

He thrust his head forward, bared his neck, 
raised his hand, and, bringing the palm 
down edgewise on his grimy nape, gave a 
low sharp whistle not unlike the sound of a 
blade cutting through the air. 

"Whenever a man is down in the prole- 
tariat," said Mr. Pegler to the astonished 
boy, " '89 is down on him. A line in the 
book : that's all ; but it's enough. See ; I'm 
going to add a name." 

He took out a lead pencil, licked the point, 
opened the book, and, with a smile that he 
did his very best to make terrible, wrote 
down " Robert Berdoe." 

" It's not for the sake of the half-crown," 
he said, when he had done ; "far from it — it's 
for the scorn of human rights." 

At this moment a low knock was heard at 
the door. Quick as lightning '89 folded up 
his book, and ran to the hiding-place. His 
arm, and indeed his head, were up the 
chimney, when he heard the door open and 
close again. 
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" Ha ! " said Mr. Pegler, in a muffled voice, 
from his hiding-place ; " who dares " 

He emerged to finish the sentence. If the 
police had been upon him, they must have 
recoiled at the sight he presented. Not red 
and white, but red and black contended in 
his face ; and neither was nature's colour. 

Mr. Pegler did not continue in the same 
strain. The sight of the intruder reassured 
him, and he held out his sooty hand. 

" No, thank you," said the other, declining 
the grasp. " You know the proverb about 
touching pitch. Every one has his failing — 
mine's clean paws." 

The new-comer was the smallest man, not 
being a " curiosity," Paul had ever seen. He 
was a good deal shorter than Mr. Pegler, 
though much better proportioned. His chest 
seemed but the breadth of a drayman's span ; 
and the spanning hand doubled into a fist 
would have come little short of his head in 
bulk. A woman might have been proud to 
show so small a foot. His features were of a 
match with all the rest of him, with the 
exception of the eyes, which were large 
and almost painfully prominent. He wore 
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high heek, and a high hat ; and he looked 
the shorter for each contrivance. In his 
toilette he offered a perfect contrast to Mr. 
Pegler : he was as neat as the heir of the 
Revolution was ragged. His clothes were 
without a speck, his beard was trimmed to 
the fineness of a needle point, not an eyelash 
curved the wrong way. He looked at once 
young and old — young in years, old in 
experience. Cunning, and the vanity that 
mistakes the same for wisdom, were expressed 
in his face. There was character in his clean- 
liness : he seemed to be one of those men who 
never brush their hair but in the spirit of a 
worshipper labouring to maker all things 
seemly about the temple of his faith. 

" Boy," said Mr. Pegler to Paul, " make 
this gentleman a bow. He too belongs to 
history. His name is Washington Bee." 

" Who's your friend ? " asked Mr. Bee, with 
the brevity of command. He did his best at 
the same time to look down on Paul; but 
there nature was against him, for the boy 
and he were nearly of the same height. 

" He's all right," said Mr. Pegler : " he is 
one of us. Trust me for that." 
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" That's just what I can't do, Pegler," said 
the other. " You've the devil's own trick of 
hobnobbing with everybody that comes in 
your way. I can't talk business before a 
boy." 

" Talk it or leave it alone then, Washing- 
ton," said Mr. Pegler, with dignity. " I tell 
you / have examined him, / — '89, and I find 
him true to the heart's core. Will that do ? " 

"Don't be a fool," said the other. "I've 
got something to tell you. I've hooked a 
swell." 

" A swell ! " said Mr. Pegler — " Moses ! 
Let's hear. Oh, I forgot. Mum." He looked 
at Paul this time as though, like Mr. Wash- 
ington Bee, he wished him out of the way. 

Just then there was another knock at the 
door. It was a messenger from Paul's new 
mistress. She had sent to see if Mr. Pegler 
could tell where Paul might be found, as she 
wished the boy to take up his quarters in the 
house at once. 

Everybody felt relieved — Paul no less than 
the others, for Mr. Pegler's sleeping arrange- 
ments were of a nature to appal the brave. 

" Boy," said this gentleman, as his guest 
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rose to leave, " you have lent Robespierre 
Pegler a shilling; for every penny in that 
shilling he will shortly pay you a hundred 
pounds. 'Tis good interest — what of that? 
'tis his whim ! Adieu." 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN. 

Why should people cross the seas in search of 
adventure when they may have it at their 
own doors ? This has always been a mystery 
to me. You plunge into the heart of Africa 
to meet strange folk, and you leave stranger 
ones behind you in your own city, in the 
unexplored alley running parallel to your 
own street. The stage-play incident of life, 
even : — does the reader honestly think there 
is more of this in Bohemia than in St. James's 
or in Seven Dials? 

It is the simplest thing in the world to find 
variety and matter for wonderment. Throw 
yourself by one vigorous effort out of your 
own class associations, and there you are. 
You are a Quaker — go to Cremorne ; a man 
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of fashion — cross the water one Sunday 
morning and attend a meeting of the Peculiar 
People imder a railway arch. You will hear 
wilder singing than in the Tyrol, I promise 
you ; and, for as quaint a thing in its way as 
the Passion Play, go to the Victoria Theatre 
on a Saturday night. 

Circumstances have done for our little 
Paul what he never could have accomplished 
by his own endeavour. He seemed made to 
be a good boy, and a prosperous man — ^to go 
into business, and to die a member of a 
vestry. Lucas Nethersole was his father ; 
Jane Nethersole was his mother ; and his 
schoolmaster was Osborne Spry — ^how should 
a youth so bred, so nurtured, miss a career 
of smug respectability ? 

Yet see where he has arrived by simply 
turning the corner of his own street at 
twelve o'clock at night. Could the change of 
associations be more complete ? Within two 
hours after leaving home he was at supper 
with a Bohemian of the lower orders, whom 
Lucas would have avoided as a leper. A vaga- 
bond ; a Drury Lane poet; a red republican, 
with a dagger in a bandbox, and a list of the 
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proscribed up the chimney — where is our 
little Paul to stop if these are already on his 
visiting list ? If he had been apprenticed to 
social and political disaffection he could not 
have begun better — or worse. 

And — saddest thing to reflect upon — the 
worst is not yet over. That meeting with 
Pegler was ominous in many ways. Every- 
thing such a man touches may be suspected 
to have his taint. Paul goes to the bookshop 
to look for a place, and, while he is talking 
there, Pegler comes in, with the familiarity of 
an old ami de la maison. He asks for proofs : 
what kind of publisher can it be that has 
these things at hand for " '89 " ? 

The shop, in truth, is simply a perfect 
magazine of disloyalty and infidelity for 
vulgar use. It has few of the finer weapons 
for this social war ; no sighted rifles and 
Damascus blades of religious and political 
controversy, but of the pikes and bludgeons 
of argument for the equipment of the un- 
lettered rabble, abundant store. Jones, having 
written his "Himibug Exposed," knows 
it is of no use to offer the work to the 
publishers of "Supernatural Religion." It 
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is the same with Pegler's " Robespierre no 
Renegade ; " but as in great cities no foulest 
rag need remain unsold for want of a person 
willing to buy it, so these things may become 
merchandise through the instrumentality of 
Frere & Co. 

Frere & Co. is really Thomas Frere — a 
spare man, sick almost to death of consump- 
tion, and passing all his time between his 
bedroopa, and a sitting-room over the shop. 
When Paul first saw him he felt frightened. 
The man lay propped up with pillows on a 
sofa, and he seemed to be dying imder the 
beholder's eye. His naturally sharp lineaments 
were intensified in their characteristic expres- 
sion by suffering and the waste of disease. In 
his narrow forehead, keen eyes, and thin, 
compressed lips, you had what seemed to be 
the features proper to the typical bigot, 
whether the bigot of infidelity or the bigot of 
faith. 

This publisher differed from most others in 
the intimate union between his convictions 
and his pursuits. He read the pamphlets 
and books on his shelves with pleasure, and, 
as a rule, he gave a hearty adherence to 
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the principles they expounded. In small 
things, of course, his authors might differ 
from him ; but he was in perfect accord with 
them in wishing ill to all existing institu- 
tions. 

This strong personal interest in what is, 
after all, but an article of commerce, must 
preclude any considerable success in the sale 
of literature. More business-like, to my way 
of thinking, is the publisher who sees an equal 
merit in the poem and the criticism, in the 
theory and the refutation, when they all 
happen to come from his shop. Thomas 
Frere was, accordingly, d small man in the 
trade. 

Indeed, he was a trader only by accident. 
In early life, when he was a working car- 
penter, he had written a pamphlet against 
revelation ; and he could not find a publisher 
for it. He thought the fault lay, not in the 
pamphlet, but in society. Amid the conflict 
of religious and political opinions there was a 
want of an agency of denial. To establish 
such an agency, he set up his shop. 

He was but an indifferently good publisher, 
but he had been one of the best of carpenters. 
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He loved his calling ; and his faith in itF 
methods grew and grew until he came to 
believe that he could measure the whofe 
universe with his foot-rule. That implemeat 
became for him the test and the symbol .of 
fact. 

He had a turn for speculation ; and his 
inquiries took their tendency from his calliag. 
Who made the world ; who "put it together?" 
The seas, the vault of heaven, the stars, and 
man the beholder — he refused to believe there 
was an Infinite in them : but what a magnifi- 
cent problem in measurement! He had 
applied his rule somewhat timorously to these 
things, until one day he went over Noah's 
ark with it, and, as he believed, found out 
one of the writers of Grenesis in a mistake. 
Thus emboldened, he at once set to work to 
measure up all theology — in so far as it was 
within his reach — politics, and morals. Some- 
times he had to use a new instrument, but 
his methods were always the same. "Let's 
bring it to the test of facts," he said. " Job 
shaved his head — ^mark, ages before soap was 
invented. How did he get the lather ? " 

He made for himself a problem out of 
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every trope and image of the Bible, and 
thought over them day and night. At last 
he felt constrained to preach on them. He 
had no love of applause : he simply could 
not endure the propagation of error. He 
\^ent Sunday after Sunday to hear the 
itinerant preachers in the waste places of the 
metropolis ; and he interrupted them, in spite 
of himself. At first, he merely questioned ; 
then he expounded ; and, at last, he mounted 
the tub. From the preaching to the publish- 
ing of infidelity was but another step. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A WORK OF CONVERSION. 

Unfortunately for Frere, all this happened 
after his daughter Lucy had been trained 
in the prevailing faith. In the lifetime 
of her mother the child had been sent to 
the Sunday school, with Frere's approval. 
She was an orphan of twelve when he 
changed his own notions of religion, and 
wanted to change hers. This was not to be 
easily done. Her mind was formed for belief, 
as her father's was formed for infidelity. 
Her analogy of religion was founded on the 
manner in which the incidents of the Bible 
story commend themselves to the sympathies. 
Her father, acting on the most conscientious * 
motives, set to work to undo all this. He 
laid deliberate siege to her convictions, and, 
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one by one, attacked the miracles and the 
prophecies, which were as the outworks to 
her faith. 

She did not defend them. The Quakers 
say that non-resistance, and a perpetual 
" What then ? " would in time disarm the 
most relentless foes. They enter your house: 
" What then ? " They seize your goods and 
your person : " What then ? " It is odd, 
but very shame and the want of the incite- 
ment of resistance will keep them back, and 
compel restitution before you have had to 
repeat your formula a third time. Lucy met 
her father's attacks in this way. For the 
most part she said nothing, and only looked 
at him. At times she shed a tear when some 
favourite structure of fact or fable was de- 
molished before her eyes. His zeal made 
him cruel. He still hoped to win ; and when 
she, at length, became quite silent, he thought 
he was the victor. It was a great thought 
to have saved one more intelligence from his 
enemies the priests. He lived in it for 
months, until one day, entering her bedroom 
suddenly, he found her on her knees. She 
was praying, and for what ? She confessed 
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it without a blush of shame — that God would 
be pleased to make the devil good, and so put 
an end to the troubles of two worlds. 

Frere was furious. " Let's argufy it upon 
the facts," he said. " What is the devil ? " 

"The bad spirit," said his little daughter 
timorously. 

" Where does he live ? " asked Frere, with 
the sharpness of a policeman examining a 
pauper on a question of domicile — " east, 
west, north, or south ? " 

" Down there," said his daughter, pointing 
towards the Antipodes. 

" In Australia, then," said her father mock- 
ingly. " Then half the emigrants goes to the 
devil — is that what you mean ? " 

" I don't know, father." 

" Of course you don't," said her father 
triumphantly ; " and now see how stupid you 
look to be takin' up in your prayers with a 
kind of tramp that you can't even say where 
he lives. I'm ashamed of you. Thomas 
Frere's daughter doing such things ! Don't 
let me have to speak of it again." 

Poor child! what was she to do? She 
longed to believe — perhaps all the more 
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ardently that she was held back from belief; 
and yet, in spite of herself, her father's 
reasoning had undermined her dogmatic faith. 
She was of none of the known forms of 
religion, but, equally, of none of the known 
forms of infidelity. Her mind was the scene 
of a perpetual conflict between nearly equal 
forces. Faith could never obtain perfect 
victory while the memory of her father's 
argument remained : scepticism could never 
become a system by reason of the involuntary 
intrusion of faith. The reasons for showing 
her that she could not believe a given thing 
were about as strong as the feelings that 
taught her she must cherish it for truth in 
her heart of hearts. 

She told her father nothing of this conflict, 
so she had no confidant, for he was the only 
person near enough to her, either in blood or 
in intimacy, to share her thoughts. His 
treatment had served to confirm a strong 
disposition to shyness. All her gifts — and 
she had many — ^were exercised in secret. 
She had. a fine ear for music, and her father 
had given her the best professional instruc- 
tion, in order that she might at need " have a 
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trade at her fingers' ends." Yet she could 
not play before him. It seemed as though all 
that was best in her must perforce be hidden 
from his eyes. 

The father's mistake only serves to show 
what, for that matter, must be sufficiently 
evident, that the foot-rule as an instrument 
of investigation is of strictly limited value. 
In Lucy's fine nature there were a thousand 
things it could never measure. Her generous 
confidence in human worth, for instance, was 
not to be estimated by any standard known 
to Thomas Frere. She thought the best of 
everybody, and of him, naturally, above all 
others. She reverenced him for a lover of 
truth, even when she believed he was most in 
error. Her confidence, in fact, if Thomas 
Frere could only have seen it, was a measur- 
ing wand for toleration. Where she ceased to 
believe in nobleness and goodness, the force of 
human charity could no further go. 

Within a fortnight after Paul's coming to 
the shop, Lucy, without asking him a single 
question, had learned all his story. The means 
to this discovery — entirely undesigned on her 
part — were of the simplest. He was tamed by 
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that method of mere kindness which has won 
so many triumphs over the savage nature. 
He found in Lucy the ahnost motherly care 
which, but for his providential meeting with 
her, he might have learned to do without. 
Thus, she saw that his clothes were in bad 
order, and she lent him money in advance for 
the purchase of a new jacket, and of some 
yards of calico which she made into shirts 
with her own hands. 

It was when Paul wore the new clothes for 
the first time, and stood erect in his pride of 
cleanliness before the delighted Lucy, that he 
surprised and touched his benefactress in 
almost equal measure by saying, quite sud- 
denly, " Miss Frere, if you please, I want to 
tell you what I am — I'm a bad boy." And 
thereupon, Paul went straight forward with a 
full, true, and particular account of his parent- 
age and flight from home. It was a poor 
thank-offering, if you like ; but it was the 
best the boy had to make, for he certainly 
esteemed the secret his most precious posses- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PLAYING WITH PETROLEUM. 

Lucy now devoted herself more assiduously 
to her sick father, while Paul minded the 
shop. He would have been somewhat less 
dangerously employed in minding a pov^der 
magazine. 

On one or two mornings Frere & Co. were 
busy ; during the rest of the week there was 
very little to do. Customers then came in 
singly, with long intervals between their 
visits. Paul read for whole days with only 
just such interruptions as might serve to keep 
his blood in circulation. 

The turning of a boy loose in a library 
nearly always makes an epoch in his life. He 
has not seen the world, but he knows there is 
a world to be seen. Here, on these shelves, 
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lie reports of it by different hands. He takes 
down volume after volume, until he finds 
what is most likely to suit him ; and as he 
reads, his formless bulk of thought is, so to 
speak, being moulded into shapes which it 
will retain, in whole or in part, all the rest of 
his existence. Some boys find the believable 
report in romances that make the world a 
pleasant pathway of adventure ; some in old- 
fashioned books of history, in which it figures 
but as a vast field of strife ; and some, again, 
in books of poetry, which fill it with the most 
beauteous and enchanting shapes : but how 
•few find it, as did our unfortunate Paul, in 
volumes of infidelity, of a rankness that seems 
to show all things rooted in corruption ! In 
such volumes, all those typical figui'es of our 
body politic, that elsewhere are made to 
appear so sweet and gracious to the young 
imagination, are represented as very monsters 
of deformity. 

Some of the ancient tavern keepers had a 
fanciful sign called the " Five Alls." There 
were five figures of men on the painted 
board, with a legend for each. One was 
a king, bearing ball and sceptre, with the 
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motto, " I govern all ; " another, a mitred 
bishop, saying, " I pray for all ; " a third, a 
robed lawyer — " I plead for all ; " a fourth, 
a soldier — "I fight for all." Lastly came 
the figure of a poor countryman with spade 
and fork — " I pay for all." 

Some such simple idea of the constituent 
parts of society was in the boy's mind before 
he began to keep shop for Frere & Co. It 
remained there afterwards ; but, ah, how soon 
his revolutionary reading altered the mottoes ! 
The king was made to appear but a supreme 
chief of chicane, the highest public robber. 
Could there be any doubt as to his predatory 
function after the issue of "'Monarchy, Mur- 
der, and Malversation.' By Sledge Hammer. 
— Price one penny each, or thirteen to the 
shilling " ? As for the divine of universal 
intercession, you had only to lay out a six- 
pence on " The Canticle of Cant " to see that 
his life was the most perfectly harmonious, 
uniform, and self-sustaining lie that had ever 
taken shape in acts. He was in constant 
correspondence of fraud with the universal 
Governor, praying the people into quiet while 
the other robbed them, and receiving a share 
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of the plunder for his pains. The lawyer 
who " pleaded for all " was another party to 
the base bargain. He supplied the worldly, 
as the priest the spiritual, sophistries in 
support of the royal usurpation of popular 
rights. That eminently thoughtful literary 
performance entitled " The Devil in a Horse- 
hair Wig" was conclusive on this point. 
The man who " fought for all " was merely 
the bravo of the kingly intriguer — on this 
subject read " Peterloo-and Waterloo ; or. The 
Cost of Glory," said to be " the most withering 
satire on military institutions ever issued 
from the press." Touching the poor fellow 
who " paid for all," his motto remained, but 
the ancient figure of the countryman was 
caricatured into the likeness of the proletarian 
of the towns. It was, in fact, Mr. Pegler, of 
the Clerkenwell Club, masquerading in a 
pastoral smock. 

The boy's misadventure had somewhat 
prepared him for ready reception of these 
gloomy impressions. There must be some- 
thing wrong in " society ; " else why had he 
been obliged to leave home on a winter's 
night, and go to sleep on the parapet of 
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Waterloo Bridge? Why had he more than 
once had to take thought how he should g-et 
his breakfast and his dinner? What more 
natural than that it should seem to be the 
fault of that robber the universal Grovemor, 
with his following — ^the parson, the lawyer, 
and the man-at-arms ? 

But he had only half completed his 
uneducating education. Faiths have their 
temples; and the negation of faith had 
its lecture-room, known as the "Hall of 
Intelligence." Advertisements in the books 
he read were constantly telling him that he 
must consider himself a mere beginner in the 
science of unbelief until he had listened to 
Sledge Hammer's oral exposition of its 
jrrandeurs and its mysteries. It was " Sledge 
Hammer " who wrote that " Secret History 
of the Monarchies of the World," wherein, 
though he professed to deal only with earthly 
kings, the thoroughness of his inquiry into 
the origin of their imperfections had furnished 
liim with a choice crop of scandals about 
celestial thrones. 

When Paul last went to church, it was on 
an autimm afternoon, some few months before 
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he left home. He had seen arches, monu- 
ments, and shrines tinted with the fading 
light, had marked in sharp contrast .of 
spiritual effect the joyous, aspiring song of 
the choir — as though it were always sunrise 
for the Christian's hope — and, after giving 
himself up to that elevating influence, had 
once more heen subdued to reflective sadness 
by the solemn voice of the priest. This was 
in Westminster Abbey : in the Hall of Intel- 
ligence, things were not ordered in quite the 
same way. 

For the Grothic pillars, bare iron posts 
supporting a gallery; for the mural tablets, 
cards announcing the beginning of a new 
quarter of membership, or the meeting of 
the " dancing class ; " for the ardent, pas- 
sionate, hymns, staves of a dismal, didactic 
secularism set to popular tunes — 

" The social system keep in view : 
Farewell, dear friends ! good-niglit ; " 

for the recesses inviting to pious meditation, 
a bar where the brothers and sisters could 
be supplied at all lawful hours with "un- 
adulterated drink ; " and for the robed priest 
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preaching on the perfections of the Ruler of 
the universe, a man in a shooting coat, Tvith 
the imperfections of all rulers, human and 
divine, for his theme. 

The man's lecture was the oratory of the 
argument Paul had been reading all the 
week. " * Awake, arise, or be for ever 
fallen ! ' Brush parson and pohtician out 
of your way, and march on to light and to 
power. What do you fear — this scarecrow 
in the black gown, or t'other one in the 
purple or the red ? Lo ! I hold them up 
one by one, and I shake them, and they 
are all rags, inside and out. Let us sing 
a song." 

Workmen and their wives listened, and 
laughed and clapped their hands. Little 
children sat in comers playing ; but still 
with eye and ear for all that was going 
forward — just like the little children in 
church. Many of these had received their 
names, according to secular ceremony, at the* 
table covered with a strip of oil-cloth, which 
was Sledge Hammer's "Altar to Nature's 
Grod." Nay, they were the fruits of marriages 
which had been performed in the same place. 
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For Sledge Hammer's system was equal to all 
needs, and it contained even a form of words 
to be recited at open graves : — " There you 
lie, my friend ; and you'll never get up again," 
was the sense, freely rendered, of this not too 
cheerful farewell; "but console yourself, or, 
rather, let us be consoled : you will soon 
mingle with the elements, to enter into the 
composition of new forms of life. We shall 
see you, touch you, once more as the flower 
in the button-hole, hear you as the zephyr 
breeze of summer, or as the winter wind 
howling across the plain." 

Paul had at first attended the lectures from 
curiosity, but afterwards they grew to have 
a stronger attraction for him. He went to the 
hall on week days as well as on Simdays — 
as often as he could be spared, in fact ; and 
his master was never loth to grant him leave 
of absence for what he regarded as the im- 
provement of the boy's mind. At all times 
there was something of interest to be seen 
or heard. On Sundays, as we have seen, and 
sometimes on week days, there were lectures ; 
at other times, it was either a meeting of the 
dancing or of the elocution class, or a birth- 
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day celebration in memory of one of the saints 
of infideKty, such as Tom Paine. 

In a few months Paul had quite a stock of 
views on subjects political and religious. All 
that he had learned at school of the senti- 
ments proper to a young citizen of his humble 
standing began to appear to him but as dust 
of error thrown in the eyes. All that he 
had suffered since he left school acquired a 
deeper significance. Lucas was not only a 
cruel father : he was a social tyrant. Liady 
Fermor was something more than a person 
of position who wanted a page: she was 
a female usurper of the rights of the poor, 
and her service was the " enslavement of the 
proletariat." The unseen, unknown Henri- 
etta was no longer pictured as a good fairy : 
she was one of the mischief-working sprites 
of Aristocratic Tyranny (with a big A and 
a big T). It was of such stuff of diabolic 
humanity, so seeming fair, that history's 
foulest monsters were made — the Marys of 
Scotland and the Antoinettes of France — 
the more dangerous, the more to be hated, 
that their blackness was all inside. 

One by one Paul renewed the intimacies 
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he had made since the beginning of his life 
of adventure. Mr. Pegler at time^ came to 
the hall, and listened to the lecturer — some- 
what critically and scornfully, of course, as 
he was not listening to himself. Mr. Wash- 
ington Bee, the dapper man of the proletariat, 
also was found there now and then. And 
one night, as the boy was pressing through 
the crowded doorway to a ninepenny tea in 
commemoration of the beginning of the 
French Revolution, he found himself rubbing 
shoulders with Berdoe. 

The greeting was a warm one on both 
sides. They had not met since the night on 
which they made acquaintance. 

" And so here you are, after all," said 
Berdoe, "serving a regular apprenticeship 
to hatred and contenipt. Well, why not ? 
And how do you live ? " 

"I've found a situation at a bookseller's," 
answered Paul — "Frere & Co." 

" Phew ! " whistled the other ; " right in 
the very heart of it." 

" I went to look for you at the address you 
gave me, but you were gone away." 

" I've ' gone away ' a good deal lately." 
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" Is anything the matter, sir ? " asked Paul, 
noticing something in his face that prompted 
the inquiry. 

" Nothing at all : only the devil, who tries 
all holy men in their turn, is just now trying 
me. The question is, shall I sink into the 
model British working man, steady, indus- 
trious, saving, and all the rest of it ; or shall 
I live as I like to live, after my own vagabond 
fashion, * looking ahout ' ? I say that I don't 
care ahout heing rich myself, and I won't do 
a bit more than I can help to put money into 
other men's pockets. I won't be the typical 
working man that my tyrant, the personage 
just named, says I shall be. He's a pretty 
obstinate fellow, you know, and, if you mean 
to take your own way when he's behind you, 
you mustn't expect to be pricked with a blunt 
goad. I've just been turned out of a berth 
where I earned as much money as I wanted 
by working as often as I felt inclined; and 
now I'm asking myself what's next to be 
done." 

" Oh, you must go on working," answered 
Paul ; " everybody says that, and I've found 
it so." 
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" Everybody says so, of course, but I don't 
believe it, you know. That supposed final 
want of a dinner disturbs people's judgments. 
Only stand out, and the dinner will come. 
It's the tempter's last trump card. He makes 
a great fuss in playing it, and frightens most 
of you ; but it's only a poor trick of bounce." 

" Why don't you lecture ? " 

"It's such hard work. Look at that per- 
spiring Sledge Hammer on the platform. 
No; but, I tell you what, if I'm worried 
much more I shall turn trader — open a 
sweet-stujBF shop, for instance, advertise for 
a boy without a palate to look after the 
business, and live on the profits. It's 
wicked, of course, to make people work for 
you when you won't work for others ; but you 
see how one may fall away from virtue. — Ah ! 
here comes my model to keep me in counte- 
nance — my Bee, my drone Bee, who does 
nothing, but seems just now to be enjoying 
the best in the hive." 

Paul followed the direction of Berdoe's 
glance, and saw Washington entering the 
hall, and making his way towards them. 

"I was going to say," continued Berdoe 
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gaily, as the latter came within hearing, 
" that he does absolutely nothing at all ; but 
there I'm wrong — he keeps himself clean. 
And what a labour that must be when one 
has to visit this quarter of the town ! No 
he's not my model, after all : he does ^v'o^k 
and I don't think he gets a sufficient re^v'a^d 
else why should he take the trouble to come 
here ? " 

Mr. Bee smiled mysteriously, and drew 
Paul aside to whisper to him. 

" Try to be in Frere's shop to-morrow at 
two o'clock. I want to bring a gentleman 
there to show him the place — a real gentle- 
man, Mr. George Chilver. You ought to 
know him; it may do you good. Not a 
word of this to anybody, especially to Berdoe : 
it's entirely between you and me." 

" And Pegler," thought Paul. He 

remembered what Mr. Bee had already for- 
gotten — the annoimcement made in Mr. Peg-^ 
ler's garret on the day of their first meeting : 
*' I've hooked a swell." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



A SWELL. 



GrEORGE Chilver was twenty-one, and he had 
nearly as many thousands of pounds per 
annum as he had years of life. He was 
unmarried ; and he lived in the Albany. It 
was understood that he belonged to an old 
family; but on this point nothing certain 
was known in democratic circles. 

He had the air and manner of a person 
who, in the largest sense of the words, had 
always lived on the best. I do not mean 
that he had merely eaten of the best — many 
an alderman does the same — ^but that all the 
influences of his nature had been superlative 
in good of their kind, in so far as wealth 
could give them that character. As a child, 
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he had played with the finest toys, and read 
the most daintily bound books with the best 
moral to them that money ponld buy. As a 
youth, he had seen the finest pictures of the 
world, and travelled in the fairest lands. A 
person so nurtured has that savour of the 
superlative in his manner which is called 
high-breeding. G-eorge Chilver could not 
have done anything coarsely, because he had 
not seen anything coarsely done. 

Chilver had been sent to the best of 
universities at a time when the teaching 
there had taken a rather novel direction. 
For one or two enthusiasts of a wholly 
different type from those usually found in 
colleges had by some means found their way 
into professorial chairs. " What if the so- 
called best in life," they said, or rather hinted, 
" instead of remaining wholly absorbed, as 
was customary, in the contemplative enjoy- 
ment of its own perfections — what if it should 
try to philosophize a little more accurately 
in regard to the so-called worst ? What if 
knowledge, breeding, taste, and wealth should 
try to discover why these things were not 
for many millions of mankind ? * Such an 
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inquiry might, even, commend itself to the 
studious conscience as a possible extension of 
the domain of the ever victorious comparative 
method to new fields of thought. 

Chilver, having a natural turn for this 
undertaking, entered into it with as much 
heartiness as a youth may throw into the 
pursuit of any object when he is menaced 
with an inheritance of twenty thousand pounds 
a year. 

In time he had his reward in the possession 
of as fine a philosophy for life in a garret as 
ever man formulated in a cloister, or in a 
drawing-room. He saw clearly how the poor 
in purse and in spirit were to become as rich 
in all gifts as he was himself — they were to 
be firm, temperate, laborious ; above all, they 
were to be enduring : and these qualities 
would in time give them the mastery of the 
world. 

He had barely completed his system before 
he began to fear that it was too theoretically 
perfect, and he longed to test it in practice. 
Had it been possible, he would have put his 
philosophy in one pocket and a sixpence in 
the other, and would have thrown himself 
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into the thick of the baser turmoil of life, 
casting aside, at the same time, his frock coat 
for the workman's jacket or the cadger's 
smock. But these were extreme measures; 
and his taste shrank from extremes. So he 
hit on a compromise : if he could not live 
with the many, he would draw as ^ear to 
them as possible — would watch their curious 
life as men oversee the toiling insect through 
hives of glass. 

At this time, what seemed to him chance, 
but what was really, on the one part, very 
laboured design, threw him in the way of 
Washington Bee. There was no more of 
chance iq it than in the series of arrange- 
ments that brings a fish into the angler's 
basket. Bee was one of those men, found 
in every employment, that have a native 
bias for chicane. He had been brought 
up to no calling; yet there -was hardly one 
with which he had not had something to do 
in the endeavour to turn a dishonest penny. 
He had, at length, taken to popular agitation, 
as he had formerly thrown himself with 
ardour into the merchandise of coals. It was 
a more promising branch of trade than the 
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others, because it seemed to offer far finer 
opportunities for the initial lie which the 
subtle Washington regarded as essential to 
all success. In selling coals, you must admit 
the desire of profit ; in selling your fellows, 
you might allege the love of humanity. 
A political propaganda offered the greatest 
facilities for many-sided deception. You 
could be a hundred things to as many men. 
To Pegler's Robespierre, Mr. Bee played the 
observant Talleyrand: before Chilver, he 
appeared as the Enthusiast, the Prophet of 
a new time. 

It is due to his penetration to say that he 
had read Chilver very well. He had seen 
that in the newly awakened curiosity of the 
powerful concerning the poor and the weak, 
there was an opening for a new line of 
business — that of the democratic agent, or go- 
between. As some men found foxes, mis- 
tresses, or manuscripts for the rich, why 
should not others supply them with prole- 
tarian oddities to command ? 

Bee contrived to throw himself in the way 
of Chilver, and with great address talked 
about what he felt was in the young man's 

VOL. I. Q 
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mind. "The high and the low/' he mummred, 
as though communing with his owii heart — 
"pity that those on the mountain tops dis- 
dained to turn their eyes upon the misery in 
the social gulfs ! " 

"I would give anything," cried Chilver, 
who thought he had foimd his opportunity, 
" anything, if I could look upon that sight — 
if I could hear, and touch, and speak to 
poverty and discontent." 

" It might he done," said the other slowly. 
" There are few who could manage it for you : 
/ could." 

A day or two after, Bee, with great show 
of mystery, led Chilver the round of a 
number of more or less gloomy halls where, 
in one form or other, men preached the 
social war. Here they were celebrating the 
birthday of Robert Owen with tea and 
lecture : there they gave a ball in aid of 
decayed unbelievers, or a soiree to raise funds 
for some humble martyr who had fallen into 
the clutches of the law. Chilver was amused, 
as well as profoundly interested. All was 
new to him — ^the dirty little hall, sometimes 
found at the end of a.mews, the strange people 
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at the festival, their stranger leaders. Wash- 
ington took care not to let him see too much 
of any one thing, but just flashed the picture 
before his eyes, and then led him away. 
Chilver did not know, of course, that he was 
being shown to others, while they were being 
shown to him. Mr. Bee, however, in quiet, 
unobtrusive confidences here and there, did not 
fail to make the most of his " swell " friend ; 
whence it came that many things which 
Chilver thought were said for the general 
company were, in truth, addressed to himself. 

It was not until Mr. Bee had made due 
preparations that Chilver was taken to Frere's 
to see the literary side of the movement. 
The bookseller was not at home, but Paul 
was on sentry in the little shop. 

Chilver walked slowly along the line of 
shelves, dipped into book after book, and 
seemed struck with what he read, for instead 
of replacing the volumes, he laid many of 
them aside. 

When he came to pay for these, Paul's 
face seemed to attract his attention : he looked 
from the books to the boy, from the boy to 
the books. 
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"There's not one of them he hasn't read 
through and through," said Bee, answering 
the inquiry in the other's glance. 

"How singular!" said Chilver; and he 
began to question Paul as to his bringing 
up, and his tenets, on the supposition that he 
was Frere's son. 

"And your mother," he said at length — 
" is she living ? " 

" I hope so," said Paul quickly; " I hope to 

Grod " He paused, and looked round, 

as though apologizing to the genius of the 
establishment. 

Chilver instantly discontinued his inquiries, 
and soon went away with his purchases 
under his arm. 

Paul was indeed strangely troubled. The 
visit in itself had had an effect on him ; for he, 
like everybody else, had heard mysterious 
whisperings of Mr. Bee's coming " swell," 
and of vast changes at hand. His imag-ina- 
tion, excited by a long course of revolutionary 
reading, formed pictures of imminent civil 
strife in which he felt that he too must bear 
liis part. The mention of his mother at such 
a time had given the finishing touch of 
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perturbation to his spirits, and had made him 
feel the keenest remorse for what seemed to 
him his late forgetfulness of her. " Was his 
mother living?" Was it not shameful that 
he could only answer that question with a 
hope and a stifled prayer ? 

An hour after, Lucy, stealing into the shop 
on tiptoe, found him with his head bowed 
over his uplifted hands, and a boot before 
him which, in spite of the interest of its title, 
" A Few Words about the Devil," he had 
evidently forgotten to read, in the preoccupa- 
tion of his own sorrow. 

"What is the matter with little Paul?" said 
Lucy, stroking his hair. Their first week's 
intimacy had served to banish all shyness, 
and to put them on the best of terms. They 
were now not as mistress and servant, but as 
sister and brother. Lucy had nearly turned 
twenty, Paul had not quite passed fourteen : 
of course, then, he was but " little Paul " in 
her eyes, although he was already the taller, 
and so much the stronger, that he could have 
carried her in his arms. 

"It's nothing," he said, with a start. 
Tenderness is usually the one thing of which. 
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at his age, we permit ourselves to feel 
ashamed. He had of late grown very rapidly 
in every way. He began to feel that he must 
not be surprised to find himself no longer a 
boy ; and he repented bitterly that, being so 
near a more dignified estate, he had confessed 
to Lucy — to a "girl," all about his having run 
away from home. 

Lucy made a bold guess at what was 
passing in his mind. " Oh, you silly gootee ! 
you're trying to be a man, and you're not 
half a one yet, or you wouldn't be ashamed 
of wanting to see your mother." 

Paul jumped up in a passion. " You 
shouldn't say such things, Lucy, you 

shouldn't, you should " He could get 

no further. 

" Where does she live ? " asked Lucy.- 

He told her. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

CONFUSION IN THE SIGNAL-BOX. 

Lucy set out the next day, with Paul's con- 
sent, to get news of his mother. She was 
to go to the shop, and, if possible, to see Jane 
there alone. She promised Paul to be wary, 
and not to betray the secret of his hiding- 
place. 

If Paul could have entered the shop with 
her, he would have found it unchanged. On 
that day a year ago Peter might have been 
seen lifting the scales into which he had just 
put a pinch of tea. To-day, as Lucy enters, 
he is letting them fall. There is nothing in 
him, or in his surroundings, to show that 
the interval of time between the two actions 
measures three hundred and sixty-five days. 

Lucy looked at Peter; and she felt that 
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in a contest of subterfuge with him she 
would be overmatched. She had no schemes; 
or, if she had formed one, she was a great 
deal too honest to be able to keep it in her 
mind. She suffered herself to be guided by 
circumstances ; and when the scales fell 
with a ring on the counter, it occurred to 
her that she might as well ask for half a 
pound of tea. 

When the packet was made up, and paid 
for, and there was no longer any excuse for 
staying, Lucy said rather timidly, "Is Mrs. 
Nethersole quite well ? " 

Peter gave a slight start, and then stared 
at her, like a contemplative bird, with his 
head on one side. 

"I'm sure I can't say. You ought to be 
able to tell better than I can, if you're a 
friend of hers." 

"I am indeed," said Lucy more boldly, 
" and a true friend." 

"Then in that case," said Peter, raising 
himself on tiptoe to put his tea canister on 
the shelf, " you must know that it's no mortal 
use to come and ask for her here. She don't 
seem to treat her true friends much better 
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than she treats her true relations," added the 
youth, with a bitter laugh. 

" What do you mean ? " 

"You don't know, I dare say," returned 
Peter, in a very marked tone of suspicion. 
" Youve never heard of the spies that went 
into the land of Canaan, I'll be bound — not 

you." 

For the life of her, Lucy couldn't have 
helped laughing at this suggestion of an 
analogy between Lucas Nethersole's shop and 
the Promised Land. But she recovered her 
gravity in a moment, and said, in a tone of 
unmistakable alarm — 

" Do tell me what has happened ? " 
" She left here,'' said Peter, resting his out- 
stretched hands on the counter, and bending 
forward with the air of a tradesman answer- 
ing the most ordinary inquiry, " last Saturday 
week, without saying a word to nobody ; and, 
since then, we haven't seen nor heard nothing 
of her. And if you should happen," he 
added, calling after Lucy as she turned away 
— " mind, if you should happen to meet her, 
you can give our compliments, and say we 
haven't quite broke our hearts ! " 
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As Lucy went out, she heard a strange 
croaking noise behind her ; and to her dying 
day she was unaware that Peter, who made 
it, meant it to pass for the humming' of a 
lively time. 

It was all too true. Jane at len^h had 
followed Paul's and her own earlier example, 
and had run away. 

When weeks and months passed, and no 
second letter came from her lost boy, she fell 
into a brooding melancholy, caused by one 
fixed thought — that she should never see 
Paul again under his father's roof. " Fate " 
was against her. This mysterious power was 
Jane's agency of evil things, as Heaven was 
her agency of good. She laid the cards for 
an omen, and the cards showed her over and 
over again that Paul would never come back. 
" Napoleon's Book of Dreams " spoke to the 
same effect. 

Her preoccupation of mind made her stupid 
in all that concerned the duties of domestic 
life, and tended, of course, to bring her into 
more and more frequent collision with the 
exacting Lucas. The order of his house, as 
we have seen, was very dear to him ; and any 
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disturbance of it swept his spirit with a gust 
of passion that carried all before it. The 
wrath excited by other offences could be held 
in check for the slower operations of studied 
reprisal and revenge. Carelessness or disorder 
excited him to uncontrollable rage, because it 
did violence to a cherished ideal in which home 
was represented imder the figure of a well- 
managed signal station on the railway. The 
signalman was, in fact, often in his talk on 
Sundays, as though this oJBficial were some 
scriptural emblem of industry and all the 
virtues of prudence. " He goes to his box in 
the morning," the old man loved to say, 
" and he listens^ to a little bell ; and pulls 
handles for fourteen hours at a stretch. He 
never speaks; he never thinks of anything 
outside his four walls ; and yet he guides the 
movements of the world. It's a beautiful 
thought." 

(Peter used to call this "Proverbs; " and in 
his father's absence, he would give his own 
version of it in a slightly more archaic form, 
and with a nasal twang : — " He goeth to his 
work in the morning, and he listeneth to a 
little bell,", etc.) 
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Had it been possible, Lucas would have had 
his house ordered in the same way : a lever 
pulled for the meals in their order, another for 
such conversation as he deemed permissible, 
and a third to close the eyes of his family in 
sleep. In his absence the wife should be the 
manager of the signals, and the sitting-room 
her signal-box. With this understood, we 
may judge of his behaviour in face of Jane's 
growing apathy of sorrow. The poor woman 
was always doing something amiss, because 
her mind was never fixed on the work she 
had in hand. 

On the morning of her flight she was en- 
gaged in the really hopeless undertaking* of 
boiling an egg^ and thinking the while of the 
vanished happiness of her infancy. Her 
spirit, in fact, was fifty miles away from the 
pot on the fire, and about as many years 
distant from the passing moment of time that 
counts for so much in the cooking of this 
article of food. 

Lucas watched her with an eye as fixed as 
her own, and with a passion of wrath boiling 
— if we may be permitted to say so — ^a good 
deal faster than the egg. 
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" Is it nearly done, dear? " he said in a low 
whisper, when some eight minutes had passed 
in this way. 

Jane trembled as the unaccustomed word of 
tenderness fell on her ear like the stroke of a 
whip; and when she came fully to herself, 
and saw the greatness of her crime, she 
shuddered at the thought of the punishment. 

I shall not describe what followed : enough 
to say that, after a scene of wordy violence, 
unwarrantable on the supposition of any 
conceivable fault, Lucas went to business 
leaving the poor woman in a swoon in her 
chair ; and that an hour after he had gone, 
Jane left the house — for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

PAUL SHOWS HIS READING. 

It was Paul's turn now to siiflfer something 
of the same agony of uncertainty and fear 
as his mother had known on his behalf. His 
anxieties about her were sharpened by re- 
morse. He could not but feel that if he 
had kept her better informed of his move- 
ments, he might not have lost all knowledge 
of hers. Hitherto, he had thought that her 
ignorance of his whereabouts was no serious 
matter, so long as he knew where she might 
be found. That seemed to have been wickedly 
wrong now that she was lost to him. It was 
necessary to find her, then, to ease his con- 
science, as well as to satisfy the yearnings of 
his heart. 

He would have seen and questioned Miss 
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Morley, but he did not know her address. 
Though he had more than once accompanied 
his mother in her visits to the old maid, he 
had taken no note of house or street. 

He could think of no one else in London 
to whom his mother would be able to turn 
for sympathy and encouragement. No one ! 

Yes ; there was* one person — ^the Countess 
Fermor, the " great lady " of the Nethersole 
family, his mother's helper in former trouble, 
and patroness. It cost Paul a struggle to 
admit that it was his duty to seek out her 
ladyship. He had never liked her ; and his 
books had taught him to regard her and all 
the rest of her order as his mortal foes. Still, 
the more he thought over it, the smaller 
seemed to be his choice in the matter. Gro 
he must, unless he hated Lady Fermor more 
than he loved his mother. With this con- 
sideration, his decision was fixed. 

His heart beat as he once more approached 
the house whose inmates were by an accident 
so closely identified with his misfortunes. 
But when he stood in front of the great 
door, he felt a glow of satisfaction to think 
that it was his pleasure to ring the bell, and 
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not his duty to answer it. He was not a 
page-boy, after all : lie was a republican book- 
seller — how could he help feeling proud ? 

The footman who opened the door, how- 
ever, did not seem to share Paul's view as 
to the dignity of their relative positions. 
"You should have rung the other bell," he 
said, with soft disdain, as he nodded in the 
direction of the area. 

" I want to see Lady Fermor," said Paul, 
reddening with shame and rage. 

"What do you want to see her ladyship 
about?" said the footman. "How do you 
know as she will see you ? — ^that's the ques- 
tion. If it's a place, you must see the 
steward first ; and he's not in town." 

Paul could have struck him. At any rate, 
he would have been very well content to see 
his name entered in Mr. Pegler's fatal list. 

"My name is Paul Nethersole," he said 
fiercely; "take that message to your mistress." 

"Well— I'll tell her," said the footman 
doubtingly ; and he went away, leaving Paul 
standing on the mat. 

The boy tried hard to preserve 'that sense 
of his individual worth which alone gives 
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one the mastery of a trying situation. He 
stood erect, and probably looked rebellious 
and defiant, for he wished to feel so — wished 
to remember the lessons of contempt for rank 
and wealth which he had learned from his 
text books of sedition. But, ah ! the task was 
a hard one. In that house he felt himself so 
small — so small a thing. He was within but 
three-quarters of an hour's walk of the book- 
shop, yet as soon as the great hall door had 
closed on him he seemed to be ten thousand 
miles away. 

The stately repose of the mansion was 
overpowering. Servants went up and down 
the stairs with noiseless tread, and, if they 
spoke to one another, it was in the hushed 
tones of persons talking in church. Doors 
closed softly overhead — again, as the doors 
close on late comers in a place of worship. 
Paul's artificial excitements lost their force 
under these influences. It seemed to him 
that he was in a temple rather than in a 
house ; and that the person he had just asked 
to see with so much assurance was the deity 
of some faith of inejffable repose. Against 
these subduing impressions, the thought of 

VOL. I. R 
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Mr. Pegler's turbulence of democratic scorn 
was but as a broken charm. 

When it came to Paul's turn to glide over 
the soft carpets on his way to her ladyship's 
presence, very little strength of spirit w^as 
left in him. When he saw her, he made his 
bow, but he could not speak. 

Her profound tranquillity of manner aw^ed 
him. It was a continuation of the effect 
produced by the whispering servants and 
the gently closing doors. She had not even 
the remains of beauty, but she had the 
dignity of her perfect satisfaction with her- 
self — of her perfect repose. 

The Countess sat in a small apartment at 
the back of the house, half boudoir, half 
study. She was writing when Paul entered 
the room. At the other end of her table lay 
a water-colour album open at a view of Rome, 
with a half finished copy beside it. Some 
one else, then, had been with her ladyship 
when he was announced. Paul thought of 
the ideal Henrietta — for him, it seemed, to 
be for ever the unseen. 

Lady Fermor broke the silence. " I am 
glad to see you, for your poor mother's sake," 
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she said solemnly. "I have heard of your 
running away from home, and of the deep 
trouble it caused her ; and I suppose you are 
now anxious to go back." 

Paul's heart sunk within him, for these 
words showed that she knew nothing of the 
graver misfortune. 

" If you please, your ladyship," he said, in 
a broken voice, " my mother has gone away 
too. I am not going back ;. I never will go 
back : but I want her to come to me, I want 
to find her. That's why I came to see your 
ladyship. I could work and keep her. I'm 
sure I could. I only want to find her, if your 
ladyship knows where she is." 

Lady Fermor showed only such amazement 
as might be proper to a superior being, ap- 
prised of some unexpected freak of mortal 
freewill. 

" I do not quite understand you," she said. 
" Has your mother left her home ? " 

" Yes, my lady." 

" When did she go : and why ? " 

"She went because of him — ^that tyrant and 
oppressor," cried Paul passionately. (He was 
losing his awe of her in the intensity of other 
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feelings.) " That tyrant ! " he repeated. He 
was on the point of adding "bloodsucker," 
as a good sounding final word, but he was 
checked by an expression of displeasure in 
the face of the noble dame. 

" Whom do you mean ? " asked her lady- 
ship coldly — " your father ? " 

Paul was silent. 

" Do you know that it is very improper to 
speak of a parent in that way ? " said Lady 
Fermor. 

Still Paul did not reply. 

"It is disrespectful, and even wicked,** 
continued her ladyship; "it is a breach of 
filial duty. * Honour thy father and thy 
mother ' — do you know that commandment ? 
Your forgetfulness of it has brought all these 
misfortunes upon you. If you had not left 
your home, you would never have been 
separated from your mother." 

Her ladyship paused for a moment to 
watch the effect of her discourse; and, as 
Paul hung his head remorsefully, she thought 
she could not do better than go on. 

"Filial obedience is taught us in the 
Bible by many examples ; and nowhere more 
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beautifully than in the history of the 
Patriarchs. Think of Isaac's submission to 

his father s will — ^think of Jacob " 

It was most unfortunate — this allusion to 
the Patriarchs. Paul was fresh from a course 
of lectures, in which " Sledge Hammer " had 
dealt all three of them the heaviest blows, 
and had been particularly severe upon Jacob. 
The old Biblical hero had been called "a 
sordid, selfish, imfratemal cozener, a cowardly 
trickster, a cunning knave." Had he lived 
in these days, it was said, he would have 
been the subject of a police notice conceived 
as follows : — 

"One Hundred Shekels Reward. — 
Absconded with a large amount of property, 
Jacob the Jew. — ^Information to be given to 
Laban the Syrian at Haran," etc., etc. 

Paul's silence, then, was not altogether the 
silence of submission. "If you please, my 
lady," he said, interrupting her at the mention 
of Jacob's name, ^^some people think dif- 
ferently." 

" Think differently ! " echoed Lady Fermor. 
" I really don't understand you." 



^ 
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Her ladyship had really never given it a 
thought that anything could be said against 
the Patriarchs. She was certainly not 
ignorant that some of them had shown what 
in other men might be considered failings; 
but, in regard to these, she felt that the 
sacred narrative was to be- interpreted in a 
kind of non-natural sense. A discreet reserve 
in such matters was part of the good breeding 
of faith; and it was incredible to her that 
any one should profess to think differently 
in regard to them from the rest of "society'* 
in ChristendoHL 

"I do not understand you," ehe repeated, 
looking at Paul. 

" About the Patriarchs, I mean," said Paul 
timidly. 

" I was speaking of Jacob just now, " said 
her ladyship, with severe precision, " and you 
said that some people thought differently 
about him ? " 

" I've heard," said Paul, driven into a 
corner, " that if he had lived in these days, 
he would have been taken into custody." 

" What kind of life are you leading ? " said 
her ladyship sharply; "I'm afraid you are 
not at work." 
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" Oh yes, I am, my lady ; I've got a 
situation." 

" Where ? " 

" In a bookshop, a publisher's." 

"Well, why do you not employ your 
spare time in reading the books ? I'm sure 
they would take these wicked notions out of 
your head." 

Her ladyship said this in all sincerity. 
She had been brought up as careftdly as she 
was bringing up her daughter ; and books, 
in her vocabulary, meant simply printed good 
advice. She might have admitted as a 
supposition in ailment that bad and wicked 
books were published; but it had never 
occurred to her that such things might fall 
in any properly conducted person's way. 
For years she had been accustomed to place 
herself in regard to literary concerns in the 
hands of her bookseller, and always with the 
happiest results. She ask^ed him for some- 
thing to read from time to time as she might 
have asked a trusted dressmaker for some- 
thing to wear ; and the honest tradesman 
made a selection for her which she almost 
invariably found to her taste. 
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"I do read them," said Paul quickly, in 
answer to her last question. "I've read 
them nearly all, — Sledge Hammer's * Hits at 
the Patriarchs,' Investigator's * David the 
Grood,' and 'Pious Peter,' and — oh, ever so 
many more, your ladyship; and I've just 
begun ' Solomon and the Latter-Day Saints.' " 

It was all out. Paul would have said 
anything rather than this, if he had full 
command of his tongue ; but he was drawn 
into the avowal without quite knowing what 
he was doing. Lady Fermor's dictatorial 
method had nettled him. She treated him 
as if he knew nothing; and, thinking he 
knew a good deal, he was thus provoked into 
trying to show it. 

Her ladyship, for her part, began to feel 
uneasy as soon as she heard the titles in 
Paul's controversial list — ' Solomon and the 
Latter-Day Saints,' especially, had a flavour 
of scandal about it of the most disagreeable 
kind. 

"Nice books, I should think, for either 
boy or man ! " she said ironically. " I did 
not know such things were published. The 
police ought to put a stop to, it. And who 
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is thi» person that you say writes them — 
this '' 

"Sledge Hatomer, my lady," answered 
Paul, feeling rather ashamed of himself. 

" And I suppose you prefer him as a guide 
to the Established Church, into which you 
were received at baptism ? " 

"He has often argued with the clergy, 
and defeated them, my lady;" observed Paul 
simply. 

"As you think, I suppose," replied her 
ladyship. 

" My lady, I have my opinions." 

" I think it would be better if you had a 
birch rod," said her ladyship quietly. 

Paul was once more crimson with anger, 
but she did not appear to notice it. 

" And does your chosen guide^" she con- 
tinued, with icy coldness, " allow you to 
believe that there is anything worthy of 
reverence in the sacred book ? Does he permit 
you to read anybody with faith, except him- 
self? If he does, I should advise you to look 
into the writings of a person, perhaps, almost 
as wise as ' Mr. Sledge ' — I mean St. Paul." 

"He was no saint," said the boy, stung 
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beyond all self-control by her sarcasms, "or, 
if he was, he was no better than the rest. 
I can prove it." 

And thereupon, with passionate haste, he 
began to recite almost textually the substance 
of an attack by some unknown pamphleteer 
on the great philosopher of Christianity. We 
need not follow him. It is enough to say that 
he proved to the completeness of a demon- 
stration in geometry that St. Paul was the 
first Tory; and that his teaching was opposed 
by anticipation to the commercial treaty with 
France, the Government Annuities Bill, the 
Divorce Act, and the establishment of post- 
office savings banks. It was a masterly 
argument ; and a condensation would hardly 
do justice to it. Paul seemed to be of that 
opinion ; for he would certainly have talked 
on till he reached the word " finis," had he 
not been constrained to stop. 

He had excited her ladyship to sheer 
amazement, but it was the amazement of the 
deepest displeasure. The shock to all her 
rooted notions of propriety at first rendered 
her positively incapable of interruption ; but, 
as soon as she recovered her moral equi- 
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Tibriiiaaa, she held up her hand, and rang the 
bell. 

"N<5t another word," she said, "not another 
word, if you please. I have listened to you 
too long. You came here, I believe, to ask 
about your mother. I cannot tell you where 
she is. She is a good, -worthy woman ; and I 
am deeply sorry, for her sake, to find that she 
has such a son. Grood morning." 

Paul walked downstairs as in a dream, 
behind the footman who had led him up. He 
reached home in due course, but how he did 
not know, for he took no heed of the way. 
The scene had excited him like wine. When 
he recovered his calm, after a seclusion of 
hours in a comer of the shop, it became quite 
clear to him that he must find his mother by 
himself. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MR. PEGLER TAKES OFFENCE. 

Weeks lapsed, and months ; spring came and 
passed away, with summer and autumn ; it 
was winter once more, and still Paul had had 
no news of his mother, no word or sign from 
her — ^not so much even as he had sent her 
during the first part of their long separation. 

What to do to find her ? He thought con- 
stantly about it ; and all his thinking came 
to nought. Where to begin ? They were lost 
to one another in the great city ; chance alone 
could bring them together again. 

But, unlike his mother, Paul never lost 
hope. His wandering, self-reliant life had not 
been without its lesson. It had taught him 
to have faith in the unexpected. He felt sure 
that he should yet find her ; and he prepared 
for the meeting with as much confidence as if 
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Tie knew when it was to take place. They 
would live together again, and he would sup- 
port her. So said Paul to himself; and from 
the day that resolve was made, he began to 
lay by shilling by shilling out of his wages. 

In a few months he had six pounds in a 
savings bank ; and he might have had more, 
but for one costly pleasure — ^his friendship 
with Mr. Pegler. Mr. Pegler, in his quality 
of a man of genius, was a bom borrower. 
He could not have paid his way without some 
loss of the self-respect which is the parent of 
great achievements. He had tried to do so, 
in so far as he felt that a man of his stamp 
ought to try, and fortune had chosen to 
thwart him. His two pamphlets, "Secret 
History of the Royal Families of Europe," 
and "Robespierre no Renegade," published 
by Frere & Co. at a penny each, should have 
had, between them, a sale of a million copies. 
A million pence, as he often and often showed 
Paul, made over four thousand pounds ; deduct 
three-fourths of that sum for expenses of all 
kinds whatsoever, and a thousand pounds 
remained for "author's profit." It was as 
clear as daylight, as Paul was obliged to 
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admit; and in the result only one circum- 
stance was at variance with the calculation — 
a million copies were not sold. The actual 
sale must be the secret of Mr. Pegler and 
his business agents; it may be enough to 
say that, some months after his brochures 
had seen the light, Mr. Pegler wanted to 
borrow another half-crown, and that, following 
a now time-honoured custom, he came to 
borrow it of Paul. 

In the explanation which he thought due 
on this occasion, Mr. Pegler advanced two 
theories — one, that the slow circulation of his 
works was the effect of an unscrupulous use 
of the Secret Service money by the agents of 
Grovemment; the other, that the public in- 
difference on the subject was the calm before 
the storm. 

With a sigh Paul drew out of his pocket a 
small package of coin which contained the 
savings of a fortnight, and counting out three 
threepenny pieces, a shilling, and ninepence 
in copper, he placed the money in Mr. Pegler's 
hand. 

"It's only the calm before the storm,'' 
repeated Mr. Pegler ; " that's it." 
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Paul's spirit was heavy within him ; and he 
wished for the storm. 

" Don't you think," he said, timidly, " you 
might do something — while you are waiting, 
you know ? " 

"What can I do?" said Mr. Pegler 
pleasantly. " I've written two books : most 
people would have satisfied themselves with 
half as much." 

"Something in ther way of work, you 
know," suggested Paul. 

" Work ! " echoed Mr. Pegler, in amaze- 
ment. " What work ? " 

" Well, something like what you've told me 
you used to do, before you had your call to 
public life. You were a " 

" A tailor, boy," said Mr. Pegler, in a tone 
of calm that only made the storm seem the 
more imminent, "a journeyman tailor. G-o 
on." 

" Well, just a little work," said Paul plead- 
ingly, and with a side glance at his diminished 
heap of savings. " I don't mean as a regular 
thing, you know, but just a little now and 
then." 

"Ah! Just twelve hours a day or so," 
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continued Mr. Pegler in the same tone of 
ferocious irony. " I think I understand you 
now." 

"No, you don't," said Paul: "you are 
angry." 

" i never was in a better temper," said Mr. 
Pegler through his clenched teeth. "Now 
you've given me good advice, shall I give 
you some — shall I tell you how to earn five 
hundred pounds at one stroke ? " 

" Well ? " 

" Go down to Downing Street — it is near 
Whitehall, and not far from the Horse G-uards, 
where they keep their legions — ask to see the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
tell him that you have persuaded Robespierre 
Pegler to leave public life, and he will give 
you five hundred pounds in gold out of the 
Secret Service money. It will make your 
fingers dirty," pursued Mr. Pegler, " but you 
won't mind that." 

"Why do you talk so?" said Paul, with 
a tremor in his voice. 

"Boy," returned Mr. Pegler, suddenly 
changing his tone to one of deep solemnity, 
" farewell ! I never expected this from you. 
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I knew that wealth and power were banded 
against me, but I thought I had a friend in 
the outcast I had sheltered beneath my roof. 
'Tis past ; I was a fool. Do you know now 
what you have done ? " he added, after an 
impressive pause. " You have made me feel 
as if I never could borrow a shilling of you 
again — never." 

It was too late for repentance. He had 
folded his frayed cloak about, him, and swept 
out of the shop, as he uttered these last 
terrible words. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 



THE THKEE STAGES. 



This last incident in Mr. Pegler's life may 
suggest a question to some of us, if it does 
not answer a question previously suggested : 
how are the young ravens fed ? By the 
young ravens, I mean those men in every 
grade for whom no provision of victual seems 
to have been made, either by Providence or 
by their own exertions. 

Every one knows them, or knows of them. 
They are the standing wonders of this 
industrial age. They do nothing ; or, if they 
work, they are at least never caught in the 
fact. Yet they are clothed; and they find 
a bed to lie on, like the rest of us. It is 
certain, too, that they eat and drink, though 
we fail to see how. The thing is implied in 
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their continued duration : you met them ten 
years ago — ^you find them alive to-day. 

They belong, as already observed, to every 
grade. There are young ravens of art, who 
have never sold a picture, but who wander at 
will through the studios of the most noted 
workers, and talk critical slang with the best ; 
young ravens of authorship, who have never 
printed book, article, or poem, yet who seem 
to go on never printing without finding it 
necessary to die; young ravens of trade, of 
science, and of law (the shadier parts of the 
Inns of Court are almost exclusively tenanted 
by these last-named birds). A young raven 
of democracy is our present concern, but 
there are such of aristocracy too. How do 
they all live? Once more it must be said, 
they are the wonders of this industrial age. 

For the young raven of our figure being, 
in truth, a man, consider how numerous his 
wants. He must be nourished, not alone 
with meat and with drink, but with pleasures 
and excitements — with all that goes to make 
renewal for body and spirit. And most of 
these things are only to be had in exchange 
for bank notes. Who banks for the young 
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ravens? The question must take this form 
at last. 

It can so seldom be assured, that I feel like 
a man having the key to a mystery, in being 
able to show how my Pegler lives. He is not 
one of the highest of human organizations, if 
you like. Never mind : he is a type. 

We have seen how he gets the price of, let 
us say, one day's meal out of the seven. 
How does he get the rest ? Well, he v^orks 
for it. How ? As an " opener of debates." 

This calling is significant in itself. When 
your raven is tracked to his workshop, he 
will generally be found at some occupation 
unknown, even to the compilers of the 
"London Directory." I knew a musical 
raven once that baffled me for years, till he 
turned out to be poet to a manufacturer of 
valentines. 

What is an opener of debates? Let us 
follow Mr. Pegler, and we shall see. 

In a court not far from the shop of Frere 
& Co. there is a public-house; in the 
public-house there is a large room; and in 
that large room a select number of men of 
intellect and of heart, with power to add to 
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their number, meet nightly (or did meet, for 
the very court is no more) to debate the 
politics of the world. 

Admission was * free ; but you were ex- 
pected to take something for the benefit of 
the house : debate was free — every one spoke 
that had a mind, and (as Charles Lamb might 
have said) some that had no mind at all. 
Once fairly started, the discussion generally 
moved swiftly, and of its own accord ; but it 
had to be set in motion by a somewhat 
artificial agency, and to be watched in its 
course. Sometimes, for instance, there was a 
preponderance of opinion among the customers 
incompatible with the picturesque play of 
character ; and it was necessary that some one 
should take the negative of the prevailing 
argument. The landlord was a man of busi- 
ness ; and he had taken care to retain two or 
three practised orators on the establishment 
in readiness for this service. They were paid 
on a modification of the truck system — three 
shillings a night in coin of the realm, and 
the rest in brandy and water. One of these 
orators was Mr. Pegler. 

Here, then, was Robespierre's workshop. 
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You might have guessed it in a moment when 
you saw him greeted by the landlord : it was 
the greeting of employer to employed. 

" If you can't come down before this, you'd 
better not come down at all," says the em- 
ployer, when Mr. Pegler stands before him at 
the bar. 

" How is it going ? " asks the journeyman 
meekly — meaning the discussion. 

"It's going nohow," returns the landlord. 
" It's nigh dead : they're all one way to-night 
— Radical. You can't get in to call for any- 
thing when their minds is in that self-satisfied 
state. I haven't taken ten shillings out of 
there for the last two hours " — and he pointed 
to the hall. 

Mr. Pegler peeped through a small pane 
of glass in the door. It seemed but too true ; 
the diminished excitement of discussion had 
evidently had its effect on the business in 
the bar. The company, for the most part, 
drank nothing, but only looked listlessly into 
empty glasses which imaged the emptiness 
of the debate. The evils incidental to uni- 
formity of opinion in politics were apparent 
at a glance. 
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" What's the subject ? " inquired Mr. 
Pegler. 

"'Ewents o' the week/ of course," answered 
the host. He was a licentiate, but not in arts. 

"I'll freshen it up," said '89, eager to 
earn his night's fee. 

" Can't be done," groaned his employer. 
"Bowler's throwing the fly at 'eniy but they 
won't rise." 

"I think I could manage it," repeated 
'89 modestly. 

"Well," said the landlord, "have a try, 
if you like." 

Mr. Pegler underwent a change which 
can only be compared to that of an actor 
who has just left a bullying manager at the 
wings to step on the stage as a hero and 
a lord — a servant of servants a moment 
ago ; and now one of the first of men. He 
opened his ragged cloak, so as to increase the 
apparent breadth of his chest; he strength- 
ened the lines of his features by muscular 
effort, and gave them a setting of command ; 
then, throwing his head back, and putting 
his best shoe forward, he entered the room. 

His appearance was the signal for applause. 
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He took no notice of the public acclamations, 
but strode to a seat in a comer, folded his 
arms, and let his head sink as in profound 
meditation on his breast. Blame him not : 
as much art enters into the management of 
all great assemblies. 

From beneath his bent brows he took the 
measure of his company — a number of trades- 
manlike figures, for the most part smoking 
long clay pipes; another set, as it seemed, 
of law students ; the rest, shabby men about 
town, nondescripts, with an honest-looking 
sea captain, who seemed to have lost his way 
in London, and in the debate. 

A colleague of Mr. Pegler (Bowler) was 
on his legs as a forlorn hope for the Tory 
side. He had the make-up of the British 
statesman of the Palmerstonian period — grey 
hair and whiskers trained forward, a high 
collar, a neckerchief wound about his throat 
in many folds, responsibility in every fold ; 
responsibility too, in every rigid line of the 
well-brushed coat, and poverty in the gloss 
of the cloth. 

One rarely hears such good speaking in 
the House of Commons. His grave and 
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measured, yet fluent, oration was the poetry 
of common sense. Had the destinies of 
England depended on his words, he could 
not have uttered them with a more impressive 
earnestness, with an air of more profound 
conviction. His theme was the perils of 
democracy. Fixing his eye on the sea 
captain, who happened to be sitting on the 
other side of the room, and addressing him 
as "this great assembly," Bowler implored 
him to pause before he committed himself 
to a policy of domestic turbulence which 
. might be fatal to the greatness, and even 
to the integrity, of the empire. 

At the conclusion of the speech, the sea 
captain seemed touched, and called for rum 
and water. The other members of the 
company were evidently not unmoved. There 
was a buzz of talk ; and the waiter began to 
be busy. A headlong charge of the light 
horse of rhetoric after the impact of the solid 
mass of oratory, and the day might yet be 
redeemed. The charge was made. 

Rising and flinging off his cloak, Mr. 
Pegler dashed into the debate, as Murat 
might have dashed into battle. It was the 
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passion and scorn of Tory eloquence, as the 
other's had been the argument and entreaty. 
It was the artificial Pegler hacking the real 
Pegler to pieces to make sport for the crowd. 
Grammar and common sense were brushed 
aside as of no account, in the orator's eager 
rushes at his foe; and when they closed, it 
was a spectacle for the Immortals. Never 
was Mr. Pegler more happy than in his final 
denunciation of the agitators who lived by 
setting class against class. 

Mr. Pegler sank down in his seat with 
an air of exhaustion. The room rang with 
applause. The sea captain came over and 
shook hands with him, and said that Mr. 
Pegler's ideas were exactly the same as his 
own, but somehow he had never been able 
to put them into shape. The sea captain 
thought Mr. Pegler was in earnest ; and Mr. 
Pegler, pleased with his manly innocence, 
humoured him to the extent of allowing him 
to pay for brandy and water. The Radicals 
rose in tumultuous fury to defend themselves. 
Mr. Pegler had gained his point : the waiters 
were as busy as they had been idle half an 
hour ago; and when one of them brought 
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him a chop and a foaming tankard, with the 
landlord's compliments, he felt like a zealous 
workman whose exertions have been rewarded 
with a share of the profits. 

Our raven, then, has earned his supper; and 
another day of his life has passed not without 
satisfaction for the needs of his body. But 
something else is wanted — there is a higher 
nature in man. "I should like to get fuddled 
to-night," jnurmurs Mr. Pegler softly to 
himself, as he strolls towards the bar. It 
is the still small voice of Mr. Pegler's spirit 
calling meekly for its evening wage. 

What if anybody should be at hand to 
gratify this wish! It would be strange, as 
showing the perfect provision in nature for 
the trustful raven. 

It is certain that, as soon as Mr. Pegler 
rises, a figure, not unlike his own in the 
picturesque wildness of its clothing, glides 
out of the hall before him, and that, when 
he appears in the bar, the same figure, 
approaching him with all becoming humility, 
asks him if he* is too proud to remember an 
old friend. Mr. Pegler regards him intently 
for a moment, and then grasps his hand. 
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They had sat side by side on the same shop- 
board, before the higher destinies gave Mr. 
Pegler their call. 

"Why, we used to get fuddled together 
regular, five years ago," says Mr. Pegler. 

" We did so : we did so," replies his friend, 
with much emotion. "Let's get fuddled 
now." "Let's get fuddled now: " it is curious 
in its deliberateness of intent — "I haven't 
missed doing it once a week all the years 
since I knew you," says the friend. " What 
with the closeness of that shop, and what 
with the worry, it's the only thing as keeps 
me up. I often goes without my dinner, but 
thank goodness I never goes without my 
fuddle — never." 

It is a bargain. They stand awhile in the 
bar, where they met, and then they wander 
forth into the blinding fog to " finish " else- 
where, their arms entwined, their memories 
interlacing in talk of old times. It is the 
First Stage. They tread the air, rather than 
the pavement, so light and springy is their 
step. Yes ; they are exalted above the earth : 
the fog is as the blue ether to them : the 
lamps are as stars. They are as heroes or 
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gods, in their high scorn of the world which 
lies beneath their feet; as women, in the 
tenderness of their friendly prattle. It is 
the First Stage : to feel thus mthout the aid 
of h6t spirits and water must be a delight 
reserved for genius alone. 

" Only to think, Rob," says the friend, " as 
we should have sat side by side on the same 
shop-board together. You're a great man 
now." 

"I'm a public man, Joe," returns Mr. 
Pegler modestly — " I'd rather put it in 
that way." 

"Did you mean all you said about the 
Tories, Rob ? " asks the friend. 

" I didn't mean a blessed word of it, Joe," 
returns Mr. Pegler. 

*^ My eye ! " says the friend. 

"Joe," says Mr. Pegler, stopping beneath 
a lamp, and looking the friend full in the 
face, " did you ever read the lives of public 
characters ? " 

" Not as I remember," answers the friend. 

"Well, read 'em," returns Mr. Pegler. 
" You'll find they all do it. There's one part 
of their work they do for a living; and 
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there's another part of their work they do 
because they are great men. Never make 
a mistake between the two, Joe, or else 
you'll look ridiculous in company. 

"The fact is, Joe," continues Mr. Pegler 
confidentially, "you can't take the measure 
of such men as me with a yard of tape. We 
are not to be judged by catechism law, but 
by the moral law o' the universe. Take any 
public character you like, and you'll find 
what I tell you's the truth. There's a friend 
of mine, a great singer — tiptop. He earns 
four pound a week at the music halls : and 
he lets his father sweep a crossing. Do I 
blame that man? No. He's a public character, 
and he must be taken as such. I go further, 
and I say his private peculiarities is expected 
of him by the public. If you want to know 
what that man is, don't follow him in a mean 
manner to his home, and peep through the 
keyhole ; but go and hear him sing — 

* Stay with me, darling, stay, 
And like a dream thy life shall pass away.' " 

" As for that," says the friend, " I suppose 
you are right. The only character as I ever 
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knew, out of the common, except you, was 
a chap who could eat a small joint of mutton 
at a sitting. He used to do it for a wager — 
mostly in a red plush waistcoat. Well — that 
man was had up for thrashing his mother; 
and in his next match a lot of people come 
and hissed him, upsetting him so that he 
broke down at the knuckle, and cried like 
a child. He was never the same man again. 
Now, if you come to think of it, what had his 
beating of his mother to do with his public 
performances on the joint ? " 

They had wandered as far as Drury Lane ; 
and here they found shelter in a gin palace. 
Drury Lane in the fog of a winter's night — 
surpass it, if you can, in gloom for both the 
eye and the mind. Here still stands the 
quaint house, no longer a tavern, where Jack 
Sheppard and his fellows went through their 
ordination service for the gallows; and nearly 
every branching street and court has been 
the scene of historic crime, bred of drink or 
want. Where but in such a quarter should 
such wanderers as these find their half-way 
house ? 

It was the Second Stage of the " fuddle." 
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They pledged each other in more than one 
draught of fiery spirit — ^the friend always 
paying the score. They drank silently, for, 
with each pledge, speech became more and 
more of an effort. It seemed easier just to 
clasp hands, and to trust for the eloquence 
of friendship to the eyes. But, at length, 
Mr. Pegler found the use of his tongue 
once more. 

" They'll abuse me," said Mr. Pegler 
gently to himself : " they'll abuse Rob'spierre 
Pegler, as they've abused every man who 
has sworn his fellow man shall be free : 
they'll talk against me in the Privy Council : 
they'll spend the Secret Service money in 
bribing my enemies with gold. Let 'em do 
it : th' day o' power, the day o' vengeance, 
'11 come at last, and '89 will have 's turn." 

He spoke these last words in a lower tone ; 
and raising himself on his toes, not without 
an effort, until he stood nearly as high as the 
tallest drummer boy in the* Gruards, he turned 
and glared upon his friend. 

"Ah! you won't know me then, Rob," says 
the friend. " You won't think of 'n old 
chum when you've got the run o' the public 
buildings." 
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Joe," gurgled Mr. Pegler severely, 

ingrat'tud's th' vice o' kings. You shall 
be provid'd for. Contrac' for cFth'g th' 
army and navy — someth'g o' that sort." 

Mr. Pegler paused for an acknowledgment, 
but none was made. He glanced at the 
friend's eye, and found it fixed on a coloured 
lithograph of "Her Majesty's Ministers," 
which was hanging in the bar. The friend 
looked troubled, like some heaven-bound 
pilgrim who suddenly finds giants in the 
narrow way. 

" They've got deuced fine lot o' brains 
on their side, though," muttered the friend. 
" Look at them for'reds." 

Mr. Pegler had great faith in phrenology. 
He had lectured on it at odd times, using 
his own head for purposes of illustration. 
It was his way of interpreting the great 
maxim of philosophy, "Know thyself." Like 
many others, he found it convenient to look 
for this knowledge to the outside of his 
being, rather than to what was within. His 
friend's observation seemed to him a challenge 
which he was bound to take up. 

"Joe," he said, with feeling, "I'm surprised 

VOL. I. Ti 
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to see a man of your penetration so taken in. 
Their for'reds is not like that. It's a trick 
of th' artist. He's paid to do it — Secret 
Service money. That's what they call over- 
aw'ng th' mob. B'lieve me, Joe," continued 
Mr. Pegler, with deepening earnestness, "their 
for'reds is not like that. I've seen 'em, and 
measured 'em with my eye to the eighth of 
an inch. The Chanc'llor of th' 'Xchequer's 
th' biggest, and I'll wager if you take hinn 
round the keraneum he's less than me by 
a full inch and a half. As for th' Home 
Secr'tary, I call him mean — ^he's under twenty. 
I'm twenty-three an' a half myself," said Mr. 
Pegler modestly, "and I'm obliged to pay 
extra for my hat ; but that's neither here nor 
there." 

He bared his head as he spoke, and held 
out his hat at arm's length towards the 
ministers, like some knightly hero offering 
to crush a dwarfish foe by simply laying 
upon him the weight of his helmet. 

"What did they do in '48?" continued 
Mr. Pegler, with some vehemence of scorn. 
" They fright'ned the Ch'rtists with the Duke 
of Wellington. What did the Duke of 
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Wellington measure round th' head ? Under 
nineteen. They've let it out since — more 
fools they. I wasn't aware of it at th' time, 
though I always thought him a much over- 
rated man. It was the nose that was so 
deceptive; but there's no intellect in a nose. 
You won't play that trick a second time," 
said Mr. Pegler, smiling bitterly at the 
administration. "We shall be even with 
you soon 

" You'll have to make haste about it, Rob, 
rejoined the friend, still but too evidently in 
a doubting frame of mind, " or else they'll all 
die and go to heaven." 

"Don't say that, Joe," said Mr. Pegler; 
"don't attack the scheme o' Providence; don't 
try to make me believe there's another heaven 
for them after the one they're been enjoying 
down here. It ain't reasonable. They must 
go somewhere else. It's the* only thought 
that gives me a certainty of a futur' state. 
Four meals a day, and the best of everything 
at every meal ; and after that, flyin' about 
all through eternity with wings to their 
backs. It's an outrage on common sense. 
Joe, you must be intox'c'ted." 
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" Intox'c'ted yours'lf," muttered the friend 
defiantly; but Mr. Pegler did not appear to 
heed the retort. 

" YouVe no idea how they live," continued 
Mr. Pegler. " How should you ? it ain't your 
business to know. There's a little gal — 
daughter of Lady Fermor ; she had a doll's 
house cost five and twenty guineas — ^not to 
speak of sununer and winter dresses, made of 
real silks and laces, for th' pampered inmate. 
I had it direct from a friend of the fam'ly, 
who's also a partic'lar friend o' mine. Don't 
talk about heaven, Joe, for such as them." 

The friend was going to reply, when a 
street singer outside began to intone a ballad 
through his nose, and they both paused to 
listen. Where they stood little could be 
heard of it, save the last line of the chorus 
which rang out sharp and clear in dolorous 
chant — " England's going down the hill." 

"That's it," said Mr. Pegler, pricking up 
his ears ; " that's it : * England's going down 
the hill.' Truer word nev'r spoken. Let's 
go outside." 

They joined an audience of tattered women 
and children, labourers, navvies, and idlers. 
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formed round a man with the coarse, hard 
face of the typical garrotter — the Drury Lane 
bard. And this was the bard's dismal lyric 
for that dismal world. It is not of the 
highest merit as a poem ; but it may be said 
to have some interest as an indication of the 
way they have of looking at things — ^in Drury 
Lane. 

"ENGLAND'S GOING DOWN THE HILL. 

" We talk of England's greatness, 

And England's riches rare ; 
We talk of England's brightness, 

And freedom that is there ; 
But I've been thinking lately, 

That she has some faults and ills — 
That, with all her grandeur stately, 

England's going down the hill. 

" The titled lord may rob and steal. 

And not be brought to book, 
But the poor hard-working labourer 

Is not allowed to look. 
For stealing of an egg he's sent 

Three weeks to tread the mill ; 
And that's the reason England, boys, 

Is going down the hill. 
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They talk of emigration 

To help the working man. 
While coroneted vagabonds 

Have robbed them of their land. 
VOL. I. ^ ^ 
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They will not part their riches, 
But they want more riches still ; 

And that's the reason England, boys. 
Is going down the hill. 

" Ye lordlings of Belgravia 

Who on fashion's grandeur feast. 
Go see the half-starved woman 

Make your shirts a penny apiece. 
You are wearing out her life's blood. 

And abusing of her skill ; 
And that's the reason England, boys. 

Is going down the hill. 

" They store ill-gotten thousands, 

These lords of wealth and rank. 
While some are daily starving 

On the doorsteps of the bank. 
The weapon of starvation 

Does dozens daily kill ; 
And that's the reason England, boys. 

Is going down the hill." 

Every melodious expression of sentiment 
in man has its appropriate harmony of 
associations in external things. Some songs, 
to be heard rightly, must be sung to the 
ripple of fountains; others to the roar of 
torrents. There are songs for the sunlight 
that shines on embattled hosts, and songs for 
the moonlight that falls on lady's bower. 
There are also, I think, songs for the foul 
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fog of our great city, which must have 
poverty, ignorance, and crime for hearers, 
and must be sung under the lights of gin 
palaces serving as substitutes for the hidden 
stars. 

Every verse, almost every line, was 
welcomed with an exclamation, a smile, or 
with some other sign of critical approval: 
" That's it ! "— " That's right ! "— " That's 
right enough ! " — " True for you, master — ah, 
God knows ! " 

" It's well put together," said the friend — 
" wonder who did it ? " 

"I knew a man who used to write these 
kind o' poems," returned the other ; " I dare 
say it's the same. He was a sub-editor, and 
lost all 's tools at a fire : never held up 's 
head after that." 

Mr. Pegler bought two copies of the broad- 
sheet on which this song was printed with 
another entitled, " I'll ask my Mother, and let 
you know next Sunday Afternoon." The 
latter, introduced on the principal of farce 
following tragedy in the playbills, had no 
exhilarating effect on Mr. Pegler. He began 
to read the sadder verses once more, and 
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presently to declaim them with extraordinary 
animation — 

" Ye lordlings Of Belgravia 

Who on fashion's grandeur feast, 
Go see the half-starved woman 
Make your shirts a penny apiece " 



The friend's hand was on Mr. Pegler's 
shoulder; the friend's voice was in Mr. 
Pegler's ear, in remonstrance, in entreaty 
for silence, in warning as to the lateness of 
the hour. It was unnecessary : Mr. Pegler 
could proceed no further ; his face was bathed 
in tears. 

" Come and have another drop," said the 
friend, and he led Mr. Pegler towards the 
public-house. The door was slammed in their 
faces as they reached the threshold, and 
they stood alone in the now almost deserted 
street. 

"I know an'ther place," said the friend. 
" Come on." 

Mr. Pegler came on, with his friend for 
supporter as well as for guide. It was the 
perilous Third Stage with both of them. 
They no longer walked on air together, as 
in the First Stage, nor discussed philosophy 
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and affairs, as in the Second. A heaviness 
of spirit had succeeded Mr. Pegler's vivacity 
of grief, while the friend — to use his own 
expression — was " larkish." In a word, they 
were no longer in identity of mood; and 
there was no saying what might not happen 
next. A word might make them faster 
friends than ever, or deadliest foes. 

After a pretty long silence, the friend 
suddenly became tuneful — 

" 'Ark, I year the hangels sing I 
Hangels now are on the wing ; 
I year their voices in the hair " 

" Shut up," said Mr. Pegler. 

" Why sh'd I shut up ? " asked the friend, 
with a flippant ferocity in strange contrast 
with his former respect for the authority of 
Mr. Pegler's eloquence and wisdom. 

"Because you're all wrong in the pro- 
nounc'ation," said Mr. Pegler. 

" D — the pronounc'ation," said the friend. 



" 'Ark, I year the hangels sing !■ 



»» 



" 'Ark, man ! " said Mr. Pegler impatiently 
-"what's 'ark ? Har-r-rk's what you mean ; 
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borrow a letter from the Hangels. Always 
asp'rate y'r H's — ^Har-r-rk." 

" What, blow into 'em like that ? " returned 
the friend defiantly. " Not if I knows it." 

"Then you'll nev'r succ'd in publ'c life," 
said Mr. Pegler. 

«D_ public life," said the friend. The 
situation was growing critical in the extreme. 

" I year tlidir voices in the hair." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " laughed Mr. Pegler, after 
the fashion of the mockers of the transpontine 
drama. 

"What's up now?" asked the friend, in 
a tone that ought to have made Mr. Pegler 
pause. 

"The AmV," continued Mr. Pegler, "up 
there — eh? — in the atmosphere under your 
hat ; " and he lightly pulled one of the friend's 
locks. 

" Don't lay your hands on me, Rob," said 
the friend ; and he knocked Mr. Pegler down, 
and, leaving him in the gutter, quietly sang 
his way home in the fog. 

Mr. Pegler presently picked himself up, 
and went to sleep very comfortably on a door- 
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step. The young raven had completed his 
normal day ; and for all his enjoyment of the 
gratuitous fuddle, which was the best part 
of it, he had only had to endure one knock- 
down blow. 
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